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My dear Morarji Bhai, 

You may please recall that my colleagues in the Customs 
Study Team and I waited on you on the 4th of April, 1967 
to present the first part of our report. The second part of 
the report which we are now submitting concludes our study. 

2. In this part we have dealt with preventive arrange¬ 
ments and organization and personnel aspects in the customs 
department. I am confident that the measures suggested by 
us will help to combat smuggling effectively and to provide 
a clean and efficient administration. 

3. We have recommended the reorganization of preven¬ 
tive work, particularly intelligence and investigation, with a 
view to developing and preserving specialisation and exper¬ 
tise and ensuring unified direction and control. We find that 
the department has little by way of anti-smuggling equipment 
like launches and vehicles and have strongly recommended 
that this deficiency should be made good promptly. We 
have also made recommendations for streamlining the customs 
procedures and other arrangements for the handling of pas¬ 
sengers and their baggage so as to ensure smooth and speedy 
clearance. 

4. We have examined at length the arrangements in the 
department for dealing with appeals and revision applications 
and the public demand for independent tribunals and have 
recommended the setting up of an independent appellate 
machinery. As an alternative we have recommended separa¬ 
tion of the appellate functions from the administrative and 
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executive functions at the Board’s and Government’s levels 
• also as has already been at the Custom House level. 

3. The headquarters organization as it now exists, can¬ 
not in our view, fulfil its important obligations. After care¬ 
ful consideration we have recommended greater financial 
control to be vested in it. We have also recommended the 
setting up of units within the headquarters organization or 
attached to it, to attend to— 

(a) tax research and policy; 

(b) control over classification and valuation prac¬ 
tices; 

(c) all reliefs from indirect taxes for exports; and 

(d) staff training. 

We have also offered suggestions on selection of personnel 
with field experience for work at headquarters. 

6. Some of our proposals at improving the functioning 
of the department involve additional expenditure. We are 
confident that the results will more than compensate the addi¬ 
tional outlay. The expenditure on the customs department 
in India is only 0.9% of the customs revenue and this very 
low cost of collection—it is 5.2% in the U.S.A.—appears 
to have been reached at the cost of essential needs in man¬ 
power, equipment, training and staff contentment. Efficiency, 
that is, maximum with minimum cost has beeu the aim 
of our study. 

7. Lastly it is my pleasant duty to acknowledge the 
valuable cooperation I received from my colleagues in the 
team. Sarvashri D. P. Anand, N. K. Mukarji, M. P. Singh, 
A. N. Biswas and M. Panchappa. I would particularly like 
to add here that the hard work and single minded devotion 
of our Member-Secretary, Shri M. Panchappa, greatly 
facilitated our task. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- 

DWARKA NATH TIWARY 

Shri Moraiji R. Desai, 

Deputy Prime Minister of India, 

New Delhi. 
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CHAPTER I 

PREVENTIVE ARRANGEMENTS—THE TASK 

1.1 In the first part of our report we discussed the procedures 
for the clearance of normal traffic and the levy of customs 
duties. The essential compliment to these procedures are the 
arrangements to ensure that all traffic passes through customs and 
that evasion of customs duties or of restrictions on movement of 
goods is checked. Whereas the interests of legitimate trade in 
particular and the country’s economy in general require that cus¬ 
toms procedures are simple and speedy and do not impose an 
undue burden on the trader, the same interests also require that 
evasion and smuggling are effectively checked. 

1.2 The importance of this aspect of customs work viz. pre¬ 
vention of smuggling has greatly increased with the introduction 
of various controls like the import and export trade control and 
the foreign exchange control. Earlier the main problem was to 
check evasion of import duties and the smuggling of opium out 
of the country. The wide range of regulatory measures intro¬ 
duced during the second world war and the immediate post-war 
years, the greatly increased demand for foreign articles created 
and kept growing by greater awareness of conditions in highly 
industrialized countries and the complex interplay of factors of 
recent origin like foreign exchange conversion rates and converti¬ 
bility closer international collaboration at various levels and in 
various fields, technological advances, increased speed and facility 
of communications have all made evasion not only possible but 
also highly profitable in innumerable items of international traffic. 
The smuggler’s profits are now based not just on the duty evaded 
but on the very high scarcity prices that the smuggled articles 
fetch. 

1.3 The problem of checking smuggling has become more 
difficult in another dimension also—the length and vulnerability 
of the border. The long land border with East and West Pakis¬ 
tan without natural barriers or easy points or lines of control, 
the increased use of powered craft along the coast and for plying 
between India and Ceylon in the South and India and the Persian 
Gulf area in the West and the vast strides that civil aviation has 
made are all material contributory factors. Smuggling of goods 
of other countries through Nepal and through flow back of in¬ 
transit goods meant for Nepal has also to be taken care of. 

l 
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1.4 The magnitude of the task is reflected in the following 
data :— 


O') Coast line .... 
(n) Land border .... 
(Hi) No. of ports .... 

(iV) No. of customs airports i.e. open 
to international traffic 


5689 k.m. 
15168 k.m. 
184 

14 


(v) No. of land customs stations . 95 

(vi) No. of steamers in foreign/ 
coastal run that called at Indian 

ports during 1965-66 . . 7092 (Foreign) 

2360 (Coastal) 


(vi») No. of country-craft in foreign/ 
coastal run that called at Indian 
ports during 1965-66 . 1846 (Foreign) 

1,5927 (Coastal) 

(mi) No. of international aircraft that 
called at Indian airports during 
1965-66 . 22289 


(ix) No. of Passengers (1965-66) 


Incoming Intransit Outgoing 

Sea 

. 1,56,636 

35,691 1,25,482 

Air .... 

. 2,44,439 

95,719 2,38,227 

Land 

. 1,58,068 

280 1,64,389 


Total 5,59,143 1,31,690 5,28,098 


(x) Seizures 


Year Value of goods Penalties Prosecu- 

imposed tions 
launched 


in Rs. (000) in 

Seized Confis- Rs. (000) 

cated 


44918 

26833 

1286 

219 




(cases) 

47084 

29607 

1609 

519 




(persons) 
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( x) Seizures —contd. 
Details 


Commodity 

Value (Rs. 000) 


1965 

1966 

(a) Gold . 

12264 (at inter- 

17506 (at inter- 


national 

national 


price) 

price) 

( b ) Silver . 

1133 

6943 

(c) Diamonds 



and other 



precious 



stones 

1487 

3646 

(d) Jewellery 

690 

294 

(e) Currency 

6523 

4929 

(/) Watches 

6888 

5795 

( g ) Textiles 

894 

1592 

(A) Opium 

5842 (kgms) 

5229 (kgms) 

(i) Others 

17205 

23350 

Total value 

47084 

64055 

(excluding opium) 




1.5 The ingenuity and resourcefulness of the smuggler are 
immense. There is no rational basis for estimating the extent 
of smuggling. But it is clearly on a large scale and competent 
observers estimate it even above Rs. 100 crores per year. Be¬ 
sides, the very much larger profit-margins that smuggling now 
offers and the greatly increased speed and facility of international 
travel and communications have made smuggling a highly orga¬ 
nized affair, a chain of many links, both local and foreign, each 
link quite often specialising in some particular stage of the ope¬ 
ration and receiving its due share of the spoils. This is in fact 
the most important aspect of today’s smuggling and calls for the 
utmost in the individual skill and devotion of the officers. To 
an even greater degree it calls for a planned mustering of re¬ 
sources by the department in all possible directions including 
collaboration and coordination with sister agencies. 

1.6 The standard pattern of preventive control may be viewed 
as providing a channel for international traffic and a network of 
multiple lines of defence against the smugglers. In the first part, 
traffic is to be prevented from attempting to flow except through 
appointed routes and at appointed points. In the second part, 
the traffic that evades or attempts to evade the customs net is to 
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be checked and appropriate deterrent action taken against the 
goods and against the persons concerned. Within this standard 
pattern, depending upon various factors like the nature of con¬ 
traband, the modus operandi of the smugglers etc. the most suit¬ 
able (a) points of control and (b) devices of control have to be 
determined. 

1.7 The major items of contraband traffic are: gold, dia¬ 
monds, watches and luxury articles like cigarettes and liquor, 
textiles, toilet requisites including blades, radios etc. for import 
and foreign exchange, precious stones, currency and narcotics for 
export. The methods adopted for smuggling are various— 

(a) carrying contraband concealed on the person or in the 
baggage, by crew or passenger; 

(b) concealment of contraband in all types of conveyances; 

(c) transporting contraband across the land border through 
unauthorized routes; 

(d) landing or loading of contraband along the coast either 
by craft originating from foreign countries or coast based craft 
particularly fishing craft receiving contraband within inland 
waters or off our coastline from foreign based craft or delivering 
contraband to such craft; 

(e) landing or loading of contraband at unauthorised places 
by aircraft; and 

(f) concealing of contraband in cargo or mail imported or to 
be exported. 

Linked with the above are the arrangements within the country 
for distibuting the imported contraband or collecting the con¬ 
traband to be exported. 

1.8 Accordingly the possible points of control would be :— 

(i) the Indian customs waters up to the coastline; 

(ii) the coastline and the land border; 

(iii) the customs stations including effective control over 
the traffic in and approaching or departing from these 
stations); and 
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(iv) the main routes and centres within the country for 
the handling of the contraband. 

The possible methods of control would be :— 

(a) patrolling—regular and surprise; 

(b) guarding and escorting the traffic; 

(c) surveillance—general and surprise;—over the routes apd 
centres where the contraband is handled; including collection of 
general intelligence; 

(d) detection and effective investgation of particular cases; 
and 

(e) deterrent action and punishment in all cases detected. 



CHAPTER n 

PREVENTIVE ARRANGEMENTS—THE NET WORK 

2.1 The net-work of preventive arrangements has to be de¬ 
vised with due regard to the pattern and methods of smuggling 
and the points and methods of possible preventive control. The 
features of this net-work may alter from time to time, country 
to country and even from region to region within the country. 
But one thing must remain constant and that is that the net-work 
is single and under a unified control and with clear lines of 
authority flowing from the point of unified control at the top 
through various levels of hierarchy to the many points of primary 
operation so that there is neither any duplication or overlapping 
nor any gap. It is also essential that preventive control should 
be closely interlinked with the other aspects of customs work, 
primarily the clearance of cargo. 

2.2 At present preventive work is attended to as shown 
below:— 

( 1 ) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Min. of Finance 
(Deptt. of Rev. & Ins.) 


Central Board of 
Excise and Customs 


Min. of Home Affairs 


Central Bureau 
of Investigation 


Border 

Police 


-' Economic Offences Wing 


Directorate 
of Revenue 
Intelligence as 
coordinating 
authority 


Collectorates 
of Central 
Excise for 
minor ports, 

Calcutta, Madras, land border and inter- 
Cochin, Goa, national air¬ 
ports at 
places other 
than major 
ports 
( 6 ) 


Collectorates 
of Customs 
for major 
ports (Bombay 


Vishakapatt- 
nam and 
Kandla) 
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( 2 ) 

State Governments 

i 

State Police Organisations 

In addition, the Foreign Exchange Enforcement Directorate in 
a larger measure and the Income-Tax department in a smaller 
measure may in the course of their own work, come across and 
handle matters of customs preventive interest. 

2.3 Taking the arrangements under the Department of Reve¬ 
nue first, it is seen that a member of the Central Board of Excise 
and Customs is in charge of preventive matters and the coordi¬ 
nation of intelligence and of investigation into major cases of 
organized smuggling on an all-India basis is with the Directorate 
of Revenue Intelligence, a subordinate unit with a Director in¬ 
charge who is of the same status as a senior Collector of Customs 
or Central Excise. Unified control direction and coordination 
are necessary in these matters. A view has been expressed that 
the Directorate of Revenue Intelligence should become part of 
the apex organization viz. the Central Board of Excise & Cus¬ 
toms, so that with administrative and financial authority over the 
field being so provided, effective technical direction and coordi¬ 
nation can be ensured. We, however, feel that the Directorate 
is an executive authority and there is a risk that its 
executive functioning may be adversely affected if it be¬ 
comes part of the secretariat. It is also advisable to keep Gov¬ 
ernment as such distinct and above its executive organs. At the 
same time it is essential that the position of the Director, Revenue 
Intelligence, should be strengthened by giving him a higher status 
and emoluments with higher financial powers and an overall 
control of the anti-smuggling equipment including launches and 
vehicles so that he is able to coordinate effectively the anti- 
smuggling efforts in the different Collectorates. It should also be 
the genera! rule that the Director’s proposals—most of which 
would be of a secret or highly confidential nature—are handled 
and disposed of in the ministry directly at the higher levels. 

2.4 In the field, the work falls into two broad groups— 

(i) general preventive control; and 

(ii) intelligence and investigation. 

General Preventive Control : This falls into two major sub¬ 
divisions : 

(a) Routine control; and 

(b) Baggage. 
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Routine control is to be exercised all along the border, at and 
around customs stations and in respect of goods under customs 
lien. The methods are :— 

1 

Patrolling and general surveillance over the whole border— 
sea, land and air; 

a closer surveillance and control over traffic and operations 
at particularly vulnerable points e.g., near customs stations, at 
areas close to other countries like the South East Coast of India 
facing Ceylon or around commercial or communication centres 
near the land border; 

effective guard over conveyances in and near customs stations 
including rummaging, security control, sealing of stores, control 
over port clearance; 

control over operations at customs stations pertaining to con¬ 
veyances, e.g., discharge and loading of cargo, passengers and 
their baggage, stores, spares etc.; control at rates; control over 
entry of persons into the sensitive areas; and 

control extending outside the customs area over cargo with 
a customs lien or interest e.g., bonded warehouses, bonded oil 
tanks, bonded factories, transhipment, movement of cargo in 
bond, shipment of drawback or rebate cargo. 

All these operations may be described as “policing operations” 
with a customs slant and requiring customs background and 
experience. Hence, wherever possible these operations should 
be looked after by staff trained for the purpose and having expe¬ 
rience of this type of work. Where this is not possible or 
would be too costly considering the small volume of operations 
and other agencies are available who can effectively attend to 
these operations along with and in the course of their own legiti¬ 
mate functioning, it would be economical to entrust these func¬ 
tions also to them e.g., border police, central excise units in the 
interior. It would then be necessary to arrange to give the staff 
of these agencies some training as also uptodate handy compila¬ 
tions of the relevant regulations and departmental instructions. 
Effective coordination between the regular customs units and 
these agencies should also be ensured. 

2.5 Accordingly the preventive net-work for dealing with 
these operations should be constituted as indicated below: 

(i) Full fledged customs units (including preventive) at all 
customs stations; 
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(ii) Customs preventive units to cover the rest of the coast. 
These units would also cover general surveillance of the air 
border. 

(iii) The land border outside prescribed stations and the 
interior to be looked after for customs preventive purposes by 
the border police and central excise units respectively with suit¬ 
able arrangements for coordination, liaison and combined opera¬ 
tions with appropriate neighbouring customs units. 

(iv) This net-work should further be enabled to get the 
requisite cooperation of the police, the navy and the air force. 

2.6 The above is an indication of the primary functionary or 
unit. The super-structure of controlling and superior points 
would have to be built on this base. The primary function 
would ordinarily be of a class III and/or a class TV officer 
or unit of such officers. Above a number of such primary units 
would be a control point manned by. a class II officer and above 
a number of control points would be an administrative point 
manned by a Class I officer and thereafter the Collector as head 
of the department. The location and coverage of the different 
jurisdictional points would have to be decided keeping in view 
the area of coverage, the number of subordinate (including 
primary) points to be controlled, the facility of communications 
within the jurisdiction, links with the normal flow of commerce 
and other traffic in the area and facility for coordinating with 
other civil authorities including the police when need arises. 

2.7 Patrolling is the standard method of controlling the bor¬ 
der. No scientific study seems to have been made of the require¬ 
ments in this regard on an all-India basis and whatever patrolling 
is done does not at all afford an adequate cover. It is essential 
that a comprehensive scheme of keeping under surveillance, 
both as a regular measure and by surprise, the sea and the land 
borders should be drawn up. The aim should be to have more 
intensive patrolling among the vulnerable parts of the border, e.g., 
Saurashtra coastline, the coastline north and south of Bombay, 
and the coastline facing Ceylon and surprise patrols over the 
rest of the border. The coastline patrolling should also seek 
information concerning unauthorised landings of aircraft. The 
scheme should cover provision of men, vehicles and other equip¬ 
ment, location of watch and other stations and overall supervision. 
It should also provide for prompt communication to central points 
of all material information. The patrolling of die coastline should 
be partly by sea and partly on land, designed to supplement each 
other for maximum returns* 

LIDeptt. of R&I/67—2 
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2.8 The next line of control is at customs station#. The 
points of control are :— 

(i) The routes leading to. the customs station from the actual 
frontier, like the river Hooghly from Sand-heads to Calcutta; 

(ii) Ships aircraft and other conveyances (including their 
crew); 

(iii) Sheds and other storage areas within the customs sta¬ 
tions where goods are stored; and 

(iv) Gates or points of exit from the customs area where 
goods subject to customs control are stored pending customs 
clearance. 

2.9 The routes to customs stations have to be covered by 
patrolling based on watch stations fixed at suitable points on the 
route. Over the Hooghly for instance such watch stations could 
be fixed at Sagar island or (Haldia), Diamond Harbour, Ulu- 
beria and Garden Reach. At each appointed custom# station, 
a satisfactory blue print of surveillance over the port area and 
the traffic should be drawn up providing arrangements for pat¬ 
rolling, guarding, watch posts, manpower, telescopes, vehicles, 
quick communication methods and overall supervision. These 
schemes should be linked to and aligned with the scheme for 
general patrolling in the surrounding area referred to above. 

2.10 After the ship or other conveyanc ehas come into the 
port or customs station with all its cargo and contraband if any 
intact, customs control passes on to the next point in the net¬ 
work. The existing arrangements for boarding conveyances, 
sealing of stores, check and rummage and control over crew 
appear satisfactory. We have only two suggestions to make, one, 
regarding control over ship stores and the other regarding control 
over local boats and other small craft which cluster round the 
ship for legitimate and other purposes. 

2.11 At present a detailed declaration of stores is required of 
the ship although revenue interest is by and large limited to a 
few items like alcohol, tobacco and a few consumable stores 
and condemned stores intended to be discharged at the port with 
the result that customs check and control naturally gets spread 
over the entire declaration. We suggest that the stories decla- 
raion should be pruned to cover only items of real interest so 
that the control is pointed. For the rest control may still be 
exercised through ships’ own accounts. Some tightening up on 
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the issue of stores for the consumption of crew and officers during 
halt in port is also indicated as these issues, we understand, are 
a source of smuggled m tides sold in the bazaar of poa towns. 
Besides examining the xope for reducing the quantities, it should 
be made the rule that v»o item is issued except in an open condi¬ 
tion so that consumption immediately or in the near future is 
ensured. 

2.12 The fishing craft that receives contraband off the coast¬ 
line and land it at some convenient spot on the shore and the 
small boats that ply in the harbour and pick up cigarettes and 
the like from the ships for being smuggled into town form very 
important links in the smuggling chain. There are two essential 
requirements if any control is to be exercised on them; one, 
a licensing system which helps the department to know about 
all the craft, their owners and the persons win r>ly them and 
includes a deterrent by way of the risk of canceiation of licence 
and two, a -system of surprise checks. As regards licensing, it 
may not be necessary to introduce customs licensing if some 
other authority like the port administration is even now exer¬ 
cising such a control and if customs needs, particularly with 
regard to suspension, cancellation or non-issue of licences to 
undesirable persons, can also be adequately served through that. 
This should not of course affect regulations and controls imposed 
for observance of customs formalities—like “general pass” 
regulations. But a system of regular harbour patrol including 
routine challenging if boats and surprise checks should be ope¬ 
rated by the customs department itself. Necessary launches and 
vehicles should be provided for this purpose. 

2.13 A parallel need regarding aircraft is to ensure that 
contraband is not smuggled into the aircraft or out of it into town 
by various persons who move in and around the aircraft during 
its halt on the apron. There is a field security force of customs 
officers at each customs airport. But its strength is woefully 
inadequate. We also understand that movements of airline staff 
and other persons between the aircraft and the terminal building 
take place generally without any real customs control or provi¬ 
sion for surprise check. The customs cardon in this regard needs 
to be tightened up. 

2.14 In the first part of our report dealing with arrangements 
for the clearance of cargo we have recommended that preventive 
control should be exercised over the landing, storage and delivery 
of cargo. Apart from the risk of evasion in respect of manifested 
cargo which is landed, there is greater risk in respect of cargo 
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which is not manifested but still gets landed. Most of this would 
be as a genuine error to be rectified through proper documenta¬ 
tion and accounting. But mixed with genuine errors there might 
be cases of deliberate mischief. The check over cargo landed 
in the port is, therefore, an essential element of preventive 
control. 

2.15 Calcutta is again a good example of the point we wish 
to make regarding customs control over gates or points of exit 
to the customs area. Effective control at most points can be 
rendered ineffective by poor control even at a few points, as it is 
the smuggler’s job to find loopholes and exploit them. It is, 
therefore, essential that movement of goods into and out of the 
customs area in a customs station should be subject to full cus¬ 
toms control, full customs control not necessarily meaning full 
customs check. 

2.16 Such a comprehensive scheme of patrolling and other 
checks will involve additional outlay in terms of men, equipment 
and other costs. It has not been possible for us to work out the 
details, which would have to be worked out after the proposal 
has been accepted in principle. The additional outlay, should, 
however, be more than made up by the results both in terms of 
the value of seizures and even more mportantly the general 
increase in the overall effectiveness of the preventive net-work. 

2.17 Movement of goods in custom®, bond is a common facility 
allowed in the interest of commerce. The normal pattern of 
control to ensure that the customs lien over the goods is not put 
in jeopardy is partly by physical escort and/or custody and 
partly through obtaining adequately secured undertakings from 
the owners. The requirement of physical escort of the goods 
imposes a great strain on the manpower resources of the depart¬ 
ment and also increases the cost to the trader. We would, there¬ 
fore, suggest that to the extent feasible escort should be replaced 
by effective sealing arrangements and appropriate surprise checks, 
except in the case of sensitive items like liquor and tobacco. In 
the first part of our report we have recommended that vans con¬ 
structed so as to make effective sealing possible may be specially 
licensed for transport of such goods so that the need for escort¬ 
ing of goods is reduced. 

2.18 Another category of goods in which customs have a 
special interest are goods which are exported under bond, or 
claim for drawback of customs duty or rebate of excise duty 
or under export certificate for subsequent free re-importation, or 
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imported goods being re-exported in compliance with an adjudi¬ 
cation order. Hie arrangements for ensuring that these goods 
are in fact exported are not uniform at all ports or in respect of 
the different categories. We recommend that the drill in this 
regard should be standardised so that while procedures do not 
get unduly complex, they are still effective enough to ensure that 
export does take place. Wherever the stakes are high as with 
ex-bond shipments, re-exports under adjudication orders etc. it 
may be necessary to tally each consignment in full. 

2.19 Intelligence and investigation 

It is not only convenient but necessary to study the intelligence 
and investigation set-up separately from general preventive con¬ 
trol, because with organized smuggling being what it is today 
this function can no longer be attended to alongwith and as a 
part of general preventive control. A great deal more of specia¬ 
lization, expertise and background knowledge are necessary to 
tackle the problem and even more the work has to be organized 
in a much more formal and elaborate manner than in the past. 
At the same time this set-up has to have its base in the general 
control and routine day-to-day enforcement of the customs regu¬ 
lations. In fact there has to be a continuous contact between 
the general preventive set-up and the intelligence and investiga¬ 
tion set-up and a two-way flow of information, talent, assistance 
and cooperation between the two. This contact and two-way 
flow have also to be maintained with the other executive wing 
of the customs department which is concerned with clearance of 
cargo the appraising, as organized smuggling takes place even 
in the guise of legitimate trade. There is still another aspect 
which has to be taken due care of in designing intelligence and 
investigation efforts and that is, public relations or the general 
image that the department as a whole presents to the public. 
Efforts at pursuing an individual attempt at smuggling or smug¬ 
gling in a particular commodity or area have all to be formulated 
not at an end in themselves but as part of the larger overall effort 
of the department to administer the customs. 

2.20 This work falls into three main sectors:— 

(1) The collection of intelligence; 

(2) The processing of intelligence for obtaining indica¬ 
tors for operation—either generally or in individual 
cases—and reaching the intelligence to the operating 
unit; and 
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(3) Operations generally or in individual cases to pre¬ 
vent, detect and frustrate smuggling. 

2.21 Collection of intelligence 

It is essential to avoid duplication and overlapping as apart 
from the wastage of effort and resources involved there is a real 
risk of conflict and working at cross-purposes which would only 
jeopardise the overall effort. Another important requirement is 
to ensure that while concentrating on points where the “catch” 
is likely to be large and frequent like Bombay dangerous gaps 
are not allowed to occur in the network elsewhere on the border 
which organized smu gglin g would be only ready to exploit fully. 
Another serious deficiency in the present arrangements is with 
regard to intelligence from abroad. In the absence of adequate 
arrangements in foreign countries for collecting intelligence on 
a systematic or regular basis the flow of intelligence from abroad 
is scanty and sporadic. The remedy lies in having intelligence 
units set up within the country so as to ensure complete coverage 
and also at selected foreign centres. 

2.22 Processing of intelligence 

Intelligence more often than not has to be collected from 
different sources pieced together, subjected to an intelligent pro¬ 
cess of analysis, selection and synthesis by officers with the 
widest possible background of experience in anti-smuggling work 
before it can be converted into a form ready for use. At present 
the Directorate of Revenue Intelligence is supposed to perform 
this important function. But the arrangement has the following 
defects:— 

(1) The units collecting the intelligence are not controlled 
by the Directorate of Revenue Intelligence but by the different 
collectors of customs and central excise; 

(ii) The selection of personnel for the Directorate does not 
appear to have been the best possible selection having regard to 
the qualities required; and 

(iii) There is no continuity and accumulation of background 
and expertise within the Directorate as normal rules of tenure 
seem to be applied. 

These defects should remedied (1) by setting up intelligence 
units of the Directorate of Revenue Intelligence, as suggested 
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already relieving the existing units in the Custom Houses and 
Collectorates of this function and (2) by suitable personnel 
arrangements, which will ensure that the men best suited for the 
job are drafted and that they are allowed and encouraged to 
seek a full career for themselves in this important specialised 
sector of preventive work. These units will collect intelligence 
and forward it to the Directorate’s headquarters at Delhi where 
it will be processed and fed back for operations as appropriate. 


2.23 Conduct of operations 

At present the intelligence collected locally would be acted 
upon by the same unit if the field of operation is within the 
jurisdiction of the particular collectorate of central excise or 
custom house. If not, the information is passed on to the con¬ 
cerned collectorate or custom house directly or through the 
Directorate of Revenue Intelligence. Information received by the 
Directorate of Revenue Intelligence would generally be acted 
upon by the concerned collectorate or custom house with or 
without the cooperation and guidance of individual officers of 
the Directorate. Occasionally the Directorate may itself handle 
a particular case. Since each collectorate or custom house has a 
larger stake and so a greater interest in the successful working 
out of its own information than in working out “outside” infor¬ 
mation, the results of this multiple unit arrangement are not 
always the best. The remedy lies in combining the intelligence 
and investigation functions (at least as regards major investiga¬ 
tions of cases of organized smuggling). The proposed intelligence 
units of the Directorate of Revenue Intelligence could attend to 
such investigations, drawing upon the custom houses and central 
excise collectorates only for such routine assistance, as may be 
necessary, as for search of baggage and passengers, seizures, 
arrests or for providing inen for routine duties in connection 
with search of premises. The overall responsibility should how¬ 
ever remain with the intelligence units. Cases detected by the 
field units on their own should also get passed on promptly to 
the intelligence units if they disclose organized smuggling. Satis¬ 
factory liaison would have to be maintained by the officers of 
these units with the officers of the collectorates at appropriate 
levels. Healthy conventions would have to be developed in the 
inter-relationship between these zonal units and the collectorates 
in such a way that while there is effective coordination there is 
no scope for unhealthy rivalry or avoidable duplication and over¬ 
lapping. 
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2.24 The Zonal units with sub-units of the Directorate of 
Revenue Intelligence may be set up at the following centres :— 

Zones Sub-zones 

I Bombay ...... Bombay 

Ratnagiri 

Goa 

Rajkot 

Ahmedabad 

II Madras. • Bangalore 

Cochin 

Coimbatore 

Madurai 

Visakhapatnam 

III Calcutta.Calcutta 

Siliguri 

Gauhati 

Varanasi 

IV Delhi.' • Amritsar 

Jaipur 

Kanpur 

2.25 We may now consider arrangements for coordination 
with other law enforcement agencies. As far as general preven¬ 
tive control is concerned, it would be economical to entrust the 
function to other agencies like the border police etc. in areas 
where it would not be worthwhile to provide separate customs 
units. This is so now. Wherever contraband is recovered or 
any information regarding smuggling is received it is generally 
the practice for these agencies to pass on the contraband or the 
information to the appropriate customs units as their own direct 
functions are different. It may, however, happen that sometimes 
one or the other of these agencies may effect large seizures of 
contraband or develop sources of intelligence and collect infor¬ 
mation on a substantial scale. This would mean either that that 
other agency is duplicating the customs unit in the area with 
or without cost to its own direct function and/or that the customs 
unit in the area is ineffective. Admittedly apart from the eco¬ 
nomy aspect this is a situation which is not in the overall interest 
of law enforcement or administration. Just as there should be 
a single unified control and direction all over the country for the 
purpose of countering smuggling offences, in any given area the 
empowered agency to collect information and to act on behalf of 
that central authority should not be more than one. The other 
agencies who may in the course of their own functioning receive 
information concerning a customs offence or seize goods involved 
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in such an offence should be required to pass them on to the 
appropriate customs units. Otherwise, conflicts, unhealthy 
rivalries and working at cross-purposes are bound to arise, which 
would all be only to the advantage of the law breaker. 

2.26 The Economic Offences Wing of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation occupies a special position in this regard. The 
main purpose in setting up this wing seems to be to have a spe¬ 
cially high-powered investigating agency to tackle economic 
offences of such scope and magnitude, covering more than one 
law and more than one department, as would otherwise mean 
wastage of time and effort in the individual infringements of law 
being taken up separately and one by one by the various autho¬ 
rities directly concerned with each of them. There would be no 
advantage in the Economic Offences Wing taking up ordinary 
cases of infringement of customs law or attempting to build up 
a separate body of intelligence in purely customs matters. The 
most efficient arrangement would seem to be that the wing should 
take up complicated cases referred to it by the departments con¬ 
cerned as either being not entirely within their scope or as re¬ 
quiring a more concentrated and high-powered effort at investi¬ 
gation etc. 

2.27 The preventive net-work would be incomplete without 
adequate provision of necessary equipment. Broadly the purposes 
for which such special equipment is necessary are:— 

(1) Patrol, surveillance, guard etc.—both regular and 
surprise. For this the equipment necessary would 
be-— 

(a) Conveyances of various types—motor-vehicles, 
launches, helicopters etc.; 

(b) equipment for facilitating long range view or 
coverage like telescopes, field glasses; and 

(c) provision of watch and guard posts at vantage 
points in the port or along the borders. 

(2) Equipment for providing, quick, effective and where 
necessary, confidential means of communication— 
The equipment for this purpose would be mainly of 
the wireless and telephonic type like walkie-talkie, 
vehicles fitted with radio, and provision for monitor¬ 
ing or control station, internal direct telephonic con¬ 
nections, telex arrangements, provision for transmis¬ 
sion of coded messages etc. 
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(3) Aids to detection—This particularly is a field where 
technology is making advances continually. The types 
of aids which can be considered are—-X-Ray & 
Ultra-violet ray instrument, metal detectors etc. 

(4) Equipment for recording evidence like photographic 

apparatus, tape-recorders, photo-copying apparatus 
etc. 

2.28 It will be necessary for a detailed study of the scope in 
each field before specific proposals for provision of equipment can 
be made. Such an enquiry should be conducted on a long range 
basis without limiting the consideration by temporary economic 
requirements, though the actual implementation could be phased 
appropriately. We understand that study was made and a report 
submitted to Government in June 1965 recommending provision 
of equipment and men to work the same. We suggest that these 
recommendations should be implemented without delay. 

2.29 The provision, deployment, maintenance and replace¬ 
ment of this equipment should be made the responsibility of the 
Directorate of Revenue Intelligence. Adequate, financial powers 
should be delegated to the Director in this regard and where these 
are exceeded his proposals should be arranged to be processed in 
the Ministry not in the routine, but speedily and with due regard 
to the need for secrecy. For this purpose if any unit in the Secre¬ 
tariat has to deal with these matters it should be an officer-orient 
ed set up manned by officers with field experience and technical 
background. 

2.30 Since in this field of providing aids in the form of 
equipment it is essential to keep abreast of latest developments 
both in the use of such equipment or devices hy law evaders as 
also in their use by law enforcement agencies, the Directorate 
of Revenue Intelligence should also keep in touch with these 
matters through suitable arrangements for consultation etc. with 
other agencies in India and abroad. 

2.31 The success of a preventive net-work is in its impact 
on smuggling and on the smuggler. It is therefore necessary that 
the proportion of suspect cases in which guilt is brought home 
and deterrent punishment administered should be high. Apart 
from inadequate handling of investigations—which we hope will 
be remedied by the reorganisation of intelligence and investiga¬ 
tion arrangements we have recommended—delays in departmental 
adjudications and prosecutions in courts of law are also to be 
avoided. Such delays not only make the establishment of guilt 
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itself difficult but even when it is done, reduce the impact and 
deterrent effect of the penalties imposed. Delay in adjudication 
occurs mainly because complicated cases can now be decided only 
by the collector of customs who is unable to devote enough time 
to them. The scope for giving some relief to the collector by 
providing suitable high level assistance and/or by having special 
adjudicating collectors ad hoc to take up individual cases may be 
considered. 

2.32 Similarly with prosecution, it is important that wherever 
there is sufficient volume of customs prosecutions, as at the major 
ports, one or two special courts are assigned to try only customs 
cases. We suggest that State Governments should be requested 
to assign special courts for speedy conclusion of customs cases. 

2.33 At present the department engages lawyers from the bar 
borne on a panel for conducting customs prosecutions, whether 
it is a simple case or a complicated case. It would be useful to 
have compact prosecution cells of departmental officers attached 
to the intelligence and investigation units, who could conduct the 
simpler cases themselves and also render more competent assist¬ 
ance (because of this experience) to the counsel engaged for 
major cases. 



CHAPTER m 
BAGGAGE 

3.1 An even greater irritant to the passenger than the levy 
of duty or fine on his goods is the time taken for completing dis¬ 
embarkation formalities, of which customs clearance is one. 
Delay becomes particularly upbearable if proper amenities are 
wanting. The procedures for landing of passengers and their 
baggage, provision of comfortable waiting accommodation, water 
and canteen facilities, guides, coolies to handle packages and 
finally the completion of port formalities (including levy and 
collection of port dues) are matters within the punfew of the 
steamer agents and the port administration in respect of sea tra¬ 
ffic and airlines and the director-general of civil aviation in res¬ 
pect of air traffic. The check for passport and health formalities 
are with the security police and port health officers respectively. 
Customs is generally the last hurdle for the passenger. Improve¬ 
ments have to be effected by all these authorities and organiza¬ 
tions not only individually but collectively and with proper co¬ 
ordination. It is, therefore, essential that wherever arriving or 
departing passengers and/or their baggage have to be handled, 
standing committees or working groups with sufficiently senior 
representatives of all concerned interests are set up to keep the 
procedures and arrangements under continuous review. These 
local committees should also keep in touch with each other 
through correspondence, exchange of minutes of discussions and 
other proceedings etc. so as to effect improvements at all points. 
It would also be useful to have an all-India forum where the 
improvements effected and the problems that could not be re¬ 
solved locally are gone into periodically. 

3.2 Clearance of passengers broadly consists of the follow¬ 
ing aspects :— 

(i) The arrangements for receipt and flow of passengers 
and their baggage—in this, other agencies besides customs are 
intimately and more directly involved. 

(ii) The scale and nature of baggage examination and other 
customs checks. 

(iii) The provision of customs staff for primary, supervisory, 
administrative and special functions, like adjudication, exercise 

( 20 ) 
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of discretion to relax the operation of prescribed limits and regu¬ 
lations etc. 

(iv) The provision of information in advance and at the 
time of baggage clearance and assistance to passengers; i.e., pub¬ 
lic relations. 

(v) Security arrangements and other special checks for pre¬ 
venting smuggling and ensuring adequate customs control. 

3.3 Arrangements for receipt and flow of passengers and 
baggage etc. 

The problems in this regard are :— 

(i) Delay at various stages, particularly for berthing, for 
completion of health and passport checks which generally precede 
the disembarking of passengers, for unloading of baggage 
specially the heavy packages from the hold. 

(ii) Inadequate or unsatisfactory arrangements for the un¬ 
loading of baggage, transporting them into the baggage hall and 
arranging them passenger-wise for location by the passengers as 
a prelude to presentation for customs clearance, which also lead 
to delay. 

(iii) Inadequate or unsatisfactory arrangements for attend¬ 
ing to the passenger’s needs and comforts during the period the 
passenger has to wait in the baggage hall for obtaining clearance. 

(iv) Occasionally the timing of the arrival of the ship and 
commencement of operations is such that a large body of passen¬ 
gers can get cleared only at odd and inconvenient hours in the 
night which makes their subsequent progress into the city or to 
their further destinations difficult. 

3.4 The following recommendations are made in this re¬ 
gard : 

(1) To the extent feasible, the flow of passengers and 
baggage should be, streamlined and mechanised. The most 
serious problem is inadequate space, particularly at the major 
airports. The “comb” pattern of moving passengers and bag¬ 
gage through the various checks should be adopted by all the 
checking agencies including health and passport police. 

(2) To facilitate identification of packages by porters and 
passengers a suitable system of pasting labels with distinctive 
colours and numerals on the packages should be adopted so that 
the packages can be sorted out label-wise speedily and correctly. 
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(3) The checks at the health and the police counters,should 
be streamlined, simplified and minimised and adequate staff pro¬ 
vided to ensure that they do not constitute bottlenecks in the 
flow of passengers. 

(4) To the extent feasible,.health and passport checks should 
be completed before the ship is in a position to disembark the 
passengers. 

(5) Wherever large volumes of passengers have to be attend¬ 
ed to they should be sorted out into suitable channels of flow, 
say by port of embarkation, for convenience of handling the 
flow at different points. 

(6) Suitable directions in different important languages 
should be displayed at various points so that the passengers flow 
into appropriate channels without any help. Wiaer use of pub¬ 
lic address system is also recommended. 

(7) Another point which concerns the port administration 
may also be dealt with here, though in sequence it occurs after 
customs have cleared the passenger. After the customs officer 
has passed the baggage, the passenger has to pay port-dues. The 
port-dues are assessed by a port employee under a rather com¬ 
plicated schedule of charges. This takes more time and we 
would suggest the adoption, if possible, of a single specific rate 
per package. 

3.5 Scale and nature oj examination etc. 

This is the most important aspect. If the customs control 
is to be effective without being slow all checks and processes 
must be completed by one officer only and that has to be the 
primary level officer to whom the passengers would be led by 
the normal flow of traffic as designed. The officer should he 
able to see, study and understand the passenger and his baggage, 
size them up for deciding on the type of “treatment” to be meted 
out and then apply the necessary treatment quickly and effecti¬ 
vely without having to consult any other officer. Although, as 
with any executive function, supervisory direction and control 
have to be provided to ensure that the primary worker functions 
effectively, such direction and control should not have the effect 
of acting as a brake on the primary worker. The purpose 
should be rather to assist, guide, help and supplement the pri¬ 
mary worker’s execution, all this in an unobstrusive smooth and 
simultaneous manner. It is, therefore, necessary that the pri- 
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mary worker—and the supervisory officer to a higher degree— 
should be fully equipped with— 

(i) knowledge of rules and regulations; 

(ii) experience and expertise in the particular type of 
work; 

(iii) correct approach and attitude to passengers of diffe¬ 
rent kinds; and 

(iv) devotion to duty. 

As for the actual examination, the following broad pattern 
is recommended :— 

(1) The officers should be trained to size up a passenger 
and his baggage. 

(2) Passengers should generally be categorised into three 
broad groups and their baggage subjected to examination as 
given below :— 

(a) genuine tourists—nil or cursory examination 

(b) suspects—thorough examination 

(c) others—percentage examination on a random sample 
basis. 

(3) No second check of any baggage should be made ex¬ 
cept when a last minute information of attempted fraud, con¬ 
cealment or collusion is received and has to be verified. Double¬ 
check as a normal or regular instrument of supervisory control 
should be avoided. 

(4) In the matter of baggage examination officers on the 
spot have to decide promptly on the nature and extent of exami¬ 
nation to be conducted in any particular instance taking into 
account the passenger’s appearance, behaviour, the appearance 
of the baggage, any special information, or any special features 
noticed at the time etc. It is not unlikely that a mistake may 
be made in this regard and a particular baggage or passenger 
may get under or over examined. As long as the mistake is • one 
made in good faith there should be no undue questioning of the 
officer since such questioning would have a bad effect on morale. 

(5) Licensing and other regulations of other departments 
which are now enforced by the customs also cause some delay 
in the clearance of passengers e.g. the requirements of liquor 
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permit, fire arms licence, wireless licence. Apart from the fill¬ 
ing of forms, it also becomes necessary to detain articles like 
alcohol, fire-arms and radio-sets in customs custody lor release 
subsequentiy on production of the required licence jor permit. 
For all this a passenger gets held up and the time of the customs, 
officer is also consumed while no customs purpose as such is 
served. While it may be necessary that customs officers conti¬ 
nue to enforce these provisions, the manner of enforcement 
should be simplified by authorizing the customs officers to issue 
temporary licences or permits to cover the brief period necessary 
to obtain a regular licence or the authority consemed should 
make arrangements for their issue at the passenger clearance 
point itself. The first alternative is to be preferred as the second 
will add to the number of points and persons to be encountered 
by a passenger, which is not desirable. 

3.6 Provision of staff 

Preventive officers at the major ports conduct baggage 
examination. Generally only Grade I Preventive officers are 
utilised for this purpose, the Grade II being used for security 
arrangements etc. Where baggage has to be assessed to duty, 
generally senior Preventive Officers are posted for the purpose. 
Preventive Inspectors supervise about six examination tables 
each. In recent years an assistant collector invariably attends 
every passenger ship, so that adjudication, relaxations etc. can 
be ordered on the spot. At minor ports, the Central Excise 
Officers posted for customs work attend to this job. Inspectors 
do the primary work and deputy superintendents (since abolish¬ 
ed) and superintendents, where available, supervise. 

The main problem in this regard is inadequacy of staff both 
at primary and at supervisory levels. At minor ports the lack 
of customs expertise would be another difficulty. Generally the 
nature and scale of examination is decided by the primary 
worker under the overall supervision of the supervisor and with¬ 
in the prescribed practice of the port. Where variation from 
the norm is indicated, upward or downward, generally the con¬ 
currence of the supervisor is obtained. Besides inadequate 
number, want of satisfactory training, lack of familiarity with the 
rules and regulations and want of proper helpful and courteous 
attitude to passengers are also noticed. 

3.7 Studies to determine optimum staff strengths at different 
customs passenger clearance points cannot be undertaken by us. 
This will have to be done in detail by the collector concerned 
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in consultation with the Directorate of Inspection. However, 
one aspect which has to be commented upon is that staff pro¬ 
vision cannot be a static matter. It will have to be kept under 
periodic review so that as far as possible staff provision keeps 
pace with the rise or fall in the volume of work. As regards 
supervision the optimum provision would appear to be one super¬ 
visor for five or six primary workers attending to baggage. It 
is further necessary that both primary and supervisory staff 
should be customs officers with special training in and experience 
of baggage-clearance. The training of these officers should in¬ 
clude among other things, courtesy, tact, deportment, working 
knowledge of the more important foreign languages and know¬ 
ledge of customs practices in foreign countries. 

3.8 As a number of cases where the normal application of 
standard rules may not solve the problems or may not be appro¬ 
priate are likely to arise wherever baggage cleaiance on a large 
scale is done, a senior officer with the requisite experience, com¬ 
petence and authority to deal with such cases should be precent. 
At minor ports and land customs stations where a senior officer 
may not be posted it should be arranged that the senior officer 
in whose charge the place falls should be present on those days 
when bulk baggage is taken up say when a passenger ship arrives 
at the minor port. For the rest where baggage clearance is a 
continuous or random affair and yet there is not enough justifi¬ 
cation for posting a senior officer, as would be the case with 
most land customs stations, the senior most officer on the spot 
should be vested with reasonable discretion with appropriate 
guide lines (general instructions, examples of cases decided etc.). 
A record should, however, be kept of the cases in which such 
discretion has been exercised for a review by the appropriate 
senior officer during his inspection visits. 


3.9 Information, assistance and public relations 

There is no leaflet, brochure or other material in popular 
language available to the travelling public containing full infor¬ 
mation regarding baggage rules and procedures. The general 
complaint of the travelling public further is that they receive 
very little guidance or receive information which is very often 
out of date from our embassies abroad. There is no regular 
system of providing either customs officials or other functiona¬ 
ries to guide and assist passengers in completing their formali¬ 
ties. 

L2 Deptt. of R&f/67—3 
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3.10 We, therefore, recommend— 

(1) Brochures explaining baggage regulations anc} proce¬ 
dures should be prepared in popular languages and issued. 
Translation in different important languages should also be 
issued. 

(2) Gist of the more important regulations and procedures 
should be publicised suitably at air, sea and land customs 
stations. 

(3) Small leaflts setting out the more important regulations 
and procedures should be printed and distributed freely through 
travel agents, booking agents, air and steamer companies etc. 
The above literature should also be made available in good 
quantity to our Embassies and Legations abroad for suitable 
distribution. 

(4) In each baggage examination hall one or more customs 
public relations officer of appropriate grade and experience 
should be posted. 

3.11 Security arrangements and other special measures 

While the standard arrangements for passenger clearance 
should lay emphasis on speedy clearance, special measures 
should also be taken to check the scope for smuggling. Mainly 
these are : 

(1 ) Appropriate control over entry of unauthorised person* 
in the customs area. 

(2) Excluding visitors completely from the customs 
area. 

(3) Control over the movements of passengers and other 
traffic in the customs area (including the apron). This will not 
be possible unless the air terminal building, approaches and 
other features of the aerodrome complex as also passenger sheds 
and other features of the port area are designed with due regard 
to the needs of effective customs control. 

(4) Ad hoc special drives to be instituted at the . instance 
of collectors at various baggage clearance points, as a surprise 
check to verify the efficacy of the standard baggage check. 
This ad hoc check could be by way of having a complete baggage 
examination or at least a very much larger scale of baggage 
examination with provision of additional manpower to avoid 
undue delay. 
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(5) Suitable coordination with other depaitmental agencies 
at Uie particular point like police, civil aviation, port, navy, air 
force etc. 

(6) Maintaining an effective suspect list with an effective 
but quick screening for suspects. 

(7) Close co-ordination with the intelligence and investiga¬ 
tion units of the department. 

3.12 The volume of baggage is an important determinant of 
the smoothness and speed of clearance. Here unfortunately we 
are in a difficult position. Compared to “baggage” which 
passengers carry to other countries, “baggage” brought to India 
is very much larger, because of consumer interest in foreign- 
made articles. Apart from using up to the full the baggage free 
allowance and import control concessions for baggage, attempts 
are also made to exceed them with the hope of evading detection 
or with the calculation that even if line and duty have to be 
paid it would be still worthwhile to import the articles. Quanti¬ 
ties of these articles also find their way into the bazaar. We 
would, therefore, suggest that government should re-examine 
the scope of these duty concessions for baggage. We also feel 
that import control concessions over and above the duty-free 
allowance should not be too liberal as it will then mean that 
customs clearance processes will get clogged up with a very 
large traffic and with the task of assessment and collection of 
duty on it. In view of these administrative problems that im¬ 
port control concessions for baggage would pose for the customs 
department, we are further of the opinion that they should be 
formulated in consultation with the customs authorities. It is 
also essential that once these are formulated, maximum discre¬ 
tion^ should be vested with the customs authorities at the ports 
to deal with imports as baggage, to condone infringements in 
genuine cases or to confiscate in others. It should not then be 
necessary for the import control authorities ordinarily to issue 
customs clearance permits or recommendatory letters. 



CHAPTER IV 
MISCELLANEOUS 

SECTION A—CONTROL OVER RECORDS HAVING 

REVENUE SIGNIFICANCE 

4.1 Certain types of records are in use in the customs de¬ 
partment designed to provide control over collection; of revenue 
and its proper credit to government account. We think greater 
attention should be paid to them to prevent evasion and fraud. 
Whereas the manifests—import and export—and the bill of 
entry and shipping bills covered by them provide the necessary 
means of ensuring that import and export duties are collected 
and credited to government account, recovery of duty on articles 
brought as baggage, less charged duty or penalty imposed by 
competent officer need to be Watched through specjal arrange¬ 
ments. Similarly special watch has to be kept on fulfilment of 
undertakings or bonds given for obtaining release of goods. The 
existing arrangements are to use serially numbered forms and 
registers. Baggage duty is collected on serially numbered forms 
and it is these that provide a tally against release of goods on the 
one hand and credit of the amount into the treasury on the 
other. Less charge penalty and bond cases are noted in special 
registers immediately on initiation and recovery and credit are 
watched through the entries in those registers. 

4.2 We feel that these provide adequate means for effective 
control, but only if the procedures for periodical check and 
tally by supervisory officers and audit are clearly laid down and 
fully implemented. Taking serially numbered forms first (these 
are used for other revenue purposes also like issue of export 
certificates) it is essential that there should be a strict account¬ 
ing of all forms—used and unused—once a month of so by the 
gazetted officer in charge who should then give a certificate of 
the results of his check to the administrative level officers. In 
addition an audit of the used forms with reference to recovery 
and credit and including amounts recovered and credited should 
be carried out once a quarter or so. A percentage audit should 
also be carried out simultaneously by a senior audit officer. The 
finding of audit should also be passed on to the administrative 
level officer to enable him to take appropriate remedial action. 

4.3 With regard to registers detailed procedures should be 
presetibed and strictly enforced regarding how and with whose 
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authority registers will be opened, the proforma of the registers, 
how they will be maintained and entries made therin, the duties 
of various levels of officers from the primary level to the ad¬ 
ministrative level, all designed to ensure that no manipulation is 
possible, no item gets overlooked and prompt follow up action 
is taken in all cases and at all stages. These should also be sub¬ 
jected to periodical check by senior officer and by audit. 

SECTION B—REWARDS 

4.4 In the customs department rewards to informers and staff 
are paid under statutory rules issued under section 9(c) of the 
Sea Customs Act, 1878, which continue in force under the Cus¬ 
toms Act, 1962. The following appear to be the more important 
issues that arise in any such scheme of rewards :— 

(i) How should the general working of the scheme and 
the sanction and disbursement of individual re¬ 
wards be modified so as to obtain the maximum 
return in the shape of “information” from outside 
the department? 

(ii) Should rewards be given to the staff of the depart¬ 
ment at all? 

(iii) If departmental staff should also be rewarded, what 
should be rationale and in particular what should 
be— 

(a) the eligible categories of staff; 

(b) the aspects of work or achievements that would 
qualify for a reward; and 

(c) the quantum of reward? 

(iv) The machinery and procedures for sanction of re¬ 
wards. 

4.5 Rewards for information : 

Sanctioning a reward for information leading to a detection 
is principally to maintain and if possible increase the flow of in¬ 
formation from that source as also generally. During the year 
1965, informers were paid approximately 6 6% of the value of 
the goods seized on the basis of information given by them. It 
appears that delays in the sanction of rewards and lack of suffi¬ 
cient public awareness of the rewards scheme and to seme extent 
the presence of more than one enforcement agency as a candi¬ 
date for the information are the reasons why better results have 
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not been achieved. We recommend the following maesures so 
as to increase the flow of information :— 

(i) Collectors should be empowered to decide all indi¬ 
vidual case-. of rewards to inlornjcrs within the 
broad frame-work of Government’s policy. Govern¬ 
ment may fix a ceiling fate as a percentage of the 
value of the goods seized within which the collector 
should be free to appraise the value of the particu¬ 
lar information and sanction appropriate rewards. 
If it is considered necessary a ceiling in amount may 
also be fixed; but it should be kept sufficiently 
high. 

(ii) For seizures where the final outcome is definitely 
going to be confiscation of the goods, as with seizure 
of contraband within the customs; area one half of 
the amount that is likely to be sanctioned as reward 
may be sanctioned as interim reward immediately 
on seizure and another one quarter oil actual confis¬ 
cation by the adjudicating officer 

(iii) In respect of gold with foreign markings which is 
liable to absolute confiscation the entire reward 
may be sanctioned immediately on seizure. 

(ivj Guarded but effective publicity should be given to 
the general scheme of rewards as also to important 
individual case, but without jeopardizing the 
secrecy of the informers identity. 

4.6 Rewards to staff 

(Rewards to staff of other departments like police etc. 
may also be considered here). 

One view is that every case of evasion detected should mean 
a reward. At the opposite end is the view that no reward should 
be sanctioned to stall as they only do their duty and this view 
is further supported by the argument that government cannot 
and should not compete with smugglers foi the services of ip 
own employees. Perhaps the middle view is the only practical 
view that rewards to staff arc to be used as an incentive cum 
insurance, incentive for greater effort and insurance against in¬ 
difference or disloyalty. 

4.7 Eligible categories of staff 

At present rewards to gazetted officers in class ll are dis¬ 
couraged and class I officers are not at all eligible. While the 
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position regarding class I should continue, some rethinking re¬ 
garding class II is necessary. On the appraising side appraisers 
who are in class II are the primary level worker and cases are 
ordinarily detected by them or by higher officers. On the pre¬ 
ventive side also though there is a large class III complement, 
organized or large-scale smuggling is usually tackled directly by 
the senior officers in class II. This distinction between gazetted 
and non-gazetted is, therefore, inappropriate in the customs and 
should be replaced by a distinction between superisory and pri¬ 
mary workers, rather between supervisory and primary roles 
played in the individual case, supervisory roles being considered 
for reward only when the supervisory role has been significantly 
instrumental in the detection. 

A ; regards class I and other supervisory officers who may 
not be given cash rewards we recommend that some other way 
of affording recognition for meritorious service—on the lines of 
the award of President's medals to officers of the Police Service 
—should be considered. 

4.8 Aspects of work that should qualify are : — 

(i) Obtaining of information that leads to or helps in 
the detection; 

(ii) Actual detection; 

(iii) Material part in group effort that leads to detec¬ 
tion; 

(iv) Post-detection investigation which contributes signi¬ 
ficantly to the conduct of penal action including pro¬ 
secution. 

The word detection is used instead of seizure as a reward scheme 
should cover cases where evasion is detected even if contraband 
is not physically seized. 

Item (iv) is important as the reward scheme is an instru¬ 
ment in our all-out anti-smuggling drive and since bringing home 
the gi dt through deterrent penalties and/or prosecution is a 
very important measure in the drive, officers who contribute 
significantly in that regard should also be rewarded. 

4.9 Quantum oj Reward 

A study of rewards sanctioned by Board during 1065, shows 
that rewards to staff amounted only to 2.2% of the value of 
contraband. The quantum of reward has to be determined in 
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each individual case having regard to the role of the informer, 
the role of the individual officer and the “value” of the detection 
(including but not merely value of seized contraband if any). 
Regard has also to be paid to the fact' that intelligence officers 
have to devote considerable time and effort to follow |up many 
clues fruitlessly before they make a successful detection. Some 
out-of-pocket expenditure may also have to be incurred in the 
process. We would, therefore, recommend a more liberal ap¬ 
proach in this matter. 

4.10 Machinery for sanction 

Maximum possible powers should be given to collectors to 
sanction rewards in terms of prescribed rules and scales, only 
cases outside their scope being required to be referred to govern¬ 
ment. It is essential that reward proposals should be made, 
scrutinised and approved as close to the event of detection or 
other occasion for reward as possible, and this can be ensured 
only if full authority is vested in the collector. Evaluation of 
roles and quantum of rewards should be invariably made by the 
class l officer in direct charge of the operation without any 
avoidable delay and promptly submitted to the collector through 
the usual hierarchy. 

4.11 Cases which arc referred to government should be 
examined by senior officers with adequate experience of work 
in the custom department and should be decided promptly. No 
case should ordinarily pend for more than one month. 

4.12 The above proposals are for rewards to individuals— 
informers or officers. Government has considered in the past 
the setting up of a welfare fund for customs officers out of 
amounts available for making rewards. Considering the harsh 
conditions under which most detections and investigations are 
carried out and the risk to life and limb incurred by the officers 
it would be proper if a percentage of the value of seized goods 
or of the sale proceeds of confiscated goods plus penalties realis¬ 
ed from evaders is pooled into a welfare fund. Details of how 
this fund is to be operated would have to be worked out after 
the recommendation is accepted by government. 

SECTNION C—CUSTODY OF GOODS 

4.13 We understand that the present procedures fojr the safe 
custody and handling of articles detained, seized or confiscated 
are not satisfactory particularly as regards custodian’s responsi¬ 
bility, transfer of custody from one officer to another and arrange¬ 
ments during casual or unanticipated absence of the Custodian. 
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Stop-gap arrangements for carrying on the day-to-day work 
with the help of substitutes in the custodian’s absence will give 
scope for malpractices and fixing of responsibility will be diffi¬ 
cult. Also the custodian is not required to furnish any security 
or fidelity bond even though the value of goods in his charge 
often runs into many lakhs of rupees. As this is not satisfactory 
adequate measures to safeguard government property have to be 
taken. 

4.14 The following proposals may be considered :— 

(i) Responsibility for custody can only be fixed on indivi¬ 
dual officers. Hence the charges of individual officers should 
be made compact and manageable. This is possible by having 
separate storage and custody for separate categories like— 

(a) bullion, precious and semi-precious stones, pearls, 
jewellery and the like; 

(b) watches, saffron and similar low bulk high value 
items; 

(c) other confiscated goods; 

(d) goods detained from passengers or for observance 
of formalities, which are likely to be released soon; 
and 

(e) seized goods in respect of which confiscation pro¬ 
ceedings are to be completed. 

(ii) Responsibility for storage and custody for each category 
may be fixed on individual officers except that in respect of 
category (i) (a) a double lock arrangement shall be made, the 
second lock being that of an officer superior in rank to the offi¬ 
cer in direct charge and the latter officer shall be an officer of 
gazetted status. 

(iii) Each custodian shall be required to file appropriate 
fidelity bonds. 

(iv) Each custodian may be paid a special allowance fixed 
as a percentage of his salary with a minimum of Rs. 100/- and 
a maximum of Rs. 200/-, as compensation for acceptance of 
this responsibility. 

(v) On transfer or/prior to proceeding on long leave, a 
regular substitute shall be posted and a complete and correct 
transfer of custody shall take place. 
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(vi) For short or casual leave or in an emergency, the cus¬ 
todian shall make arrangements to ensure that any articles which 
may be required during his absence are handed over to another 
officer on proper receipt with the approval of the assistant col¬ 
lector concerned and the full responsibility for the rfest remains 
intact with himself. 



CHAPTER V 

ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL—OUR APPROACH 

5.1 An organization has to be studied as a structure designed 
for a particular purpose, for performing certain functions. It has 
a base and an apex and depending on aspects of its functioning it 
could be viewed either as a base supporting a superstructure or 
as a vital point at the top infusing and informing the multitude of 
points below it. In the first picture we see individual jobs being 
attended to by the primary unit, instructed, supervised and con¬ 
trolled by units at successive higher levels until the topmost point 
is reached. In the second and apex reaches out to all the primary 
and middle level points providing them with a direction and a pur¬ 
pose for all their efforts, determining the policy, approach and 
attitudes to be adopted by them and so giving a shape and an iden¬ 
tity to the organization as a whole. 

5.2 The pattern of customs organization in Tndia is detailed 
in Chapter II of the first part of our report. The diagram shown 
below gives the main outlines : 
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5.3 The Custom House represents the most common concept 
of the operational unit in customs organizations and it would be 
convenient as also broadly correct to look upon the collectorates 
of customs and central excise as comprising a number of Custom 
Houses ranging from an one man show at a small minor port or 
a land customs station to the Custom Houses at Bombay or 
Calcutta with staff strengths exceeding 2000. These Custom 
Houses represent the field or the “base” while the apex is repre¬ 
sented by the Department of Revenue and Insurance and the 
Central Board of Excise and Customs. The two directorates, the 
Statistical and Intelligence Branch and the Control Laboratory by 
and large perform functions like inspection, compilation of intel¬ 
ligence and statistics and providing of technical advise and it 
would be appropriate to consider them along with the apex itself. 

5.4 The collection of customs duties, the enforcement of 
customs and allied laws (including prohibitions and restrictions) 
the prevention of smuggling and other ancillary functions are 
of the field, i.e., the Custom Houses with their appraising, preven¬ 
tive and ministerial personnel. The functions of the headquarters 
or apex are to provide the field with the legal authority, a policy 
basis, directions and resources in manpower, equipment and 
finance so that the field may carry out its functions in the manner 
and for the purposes chosen by the apex. As a corollary, inspec¬ 
tion and other measures to verify the success achieved by the field 
also become part of its function. The providing of legal autho¬ 
rity and a policy basis for customs has naturally to be as a part 
of the overall policy of government and within the law of the land 
and it is in this sphere that coordination with other ministries/ 
departments of the government becomes necessary. 

5.5 There is another important function, the appellate func¬ 
tion. At present appeals are partly disposed of in the field, by 
appellate collectors and partly in the headquarters by the Central 
Board of Excise and Customs as the appellate authority and the 
Department of Revenue and Insurance as the revisionaty autho¬ 
rity. 

5.6 While the task or function determines the organizational 
patterns, by breaking it into its elements—the jobs—we are able to 
determine how best to man them. And so we come to the vital 
factor—the human element. The best of procedures and organi¬ 
zations may still fail if the men in the organization are incompe¬ 
tent, indifferent or dishonest. On the "other hand able and 
devoted staff may achieve a medicum of success even with the 
worst of procedures and organizations. We, therefore, consider 
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that this part of our report is the most important. This is so for 
another reason also—because the personnel aspect has been the 
most neglected aspect in the customs department. 

5.7 Personnel management cannot static. The nature of 
the work, the nature and requirements ol' the different jobs, the 
conditions within the organization as also external conditions 
which have a bearing on the lives of its employees keep changing 
all the tune. Individuals leave and join the organization at various 
times and for various reasons. All these make it essential that 
the management has to be dynamic. In other words, planning is 
a necessary element of personnel management. 

5.8 In this study we consider that economy, knowledge, spe¬ 
cialisation and homogeneity are the basic criteria. The men for 
the jobs should be obtained as cheap as possible with due regard 
to the paramount need that the job has to be done well. A bad 
worker who is paid less is costlier than a good worker who has 
to be paid more. No job can be done well except with adequate 
knowledge and experience. The jobs in the department further 
need specialization and since by and large the men have to attend 
to them in teams or groups, a common background and homo¬ 
geneity are. important as long as these can be had without sacrify- 
ing other important job requirements. 

5.9 We propose to deal with the organisation and personnel 
aspects in the three main divisions—the headquarters, the appel¬ 
late organization and the field. 
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I'HE HEADQUARTERS 

6.1 The functions of the headquarters may be broadly cate¬ 
gorised as (i) Legislation, policy including research and direction 
(ii) Supervisory control and (iii) Provision of resources. The 
position of the Department of Revenue in the Finance Ministry 
and the Central Board of Excise and Customs is similar to that 
of the Railway Board and the P.& T. Board. Partly their role 
is of the secretariat to Government and partly of the apex-unit of 
a large field organization. The existing arrangement af a dual 
status to the Chairman, Members and other officers of the Board 
both in the Board and in the government is, therefore, appropriate 
and economical. But there are serious weaknesses in th$ powers, 
the organization and the manning of posts of the headquarters 
which should be removed. 

6.2 An important responsibility of the headquarters is to pro¬ 
vide the money for running the department efficiently. If the 
money is to be used to the best advantage of the department not 
only is expenditure to be planned in advance in as much detail 
us possible, but effective control over actual expenditure has also 
to be exercised. At the same time it is important to «ecognize 
that the planning and the control— i.e. expenditure budgetting and 
expenditure control—and all that goes under the term financial 
management arc intended not to stop spending but to ensure that 
the spending is wise. We think that, discipline in spending is best 
if it is self-imposed. We therefore recommend that the financial 
powers exercised by Ministries should all be exercised by the 
Board. Similarly it would be conducive to efficient management 
if within their allocations the collectors as heads of department 
are allowed maximum permissible delegation of financial powers. 
To assist the head of the organization at the centre a financial 
adviser may be provided with his own office, designated as the 
bureau of finance and at the collcctoratc levels an "officer of the 
status of a deputy collector may be provided to advise the collec¬ 
tor. We understand that this is the general pattern in tihe U.K. 
Nearer home this is the arrangement in the Railway Board and 
wc understand that the P.& T, Board is also likely to have a simi¬ 
lar arrangement. The head of the organization should be 
accountable for putting his funds to the best use and this account- 
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ability is possible only if a financial adviser of requisite compe¬ 
tence and experience and subordinate to the head of the organiza¬ 
tion is provided. 

6.3 It would be useful in this context to make a point on the 
cost of collection of customs duties. A comparative chart show¬ 
ing the cost of collection in a few countries is given below :— 


SI. Country 

No. 

Year 

Cost of collection 
(percentage) 

1. India 

. 1964-65 

1-2 


1965-66 

0-9 

2. U.S.A. . 

. 1964 

5-9 


1965 

5-4 

3. U.K. 

. 1962-63 

0-8* 


1964-65 

0-8* 

4. Australia 

. 1963-64 

1 - 5 * 


1965-65 

1-5* 

5. Japan 

. 1966-67 

2-6 


(♦The cost of collection is for customs and excise combined). 


6.4 The United Kingdom does not present an apt analogy. 
She has no land frontier except in Ireland. Nor for that matter, 
Australia. Geographically, it is the U.S.A. with a long coastal 
and an equally long land frontier that bears some similarity to our 
country. But in view of its liberal import policy, and general 
economic position, the problems of U.S.A. also are fewer and 
simpler than ours. Even so, the cost of collection there is as 
high as 5.9%. 

6.5 It would, therefore, appear that our customs administra¬ 
tion is being run quite economically—too economically perhaps, 
for optimum efficiency. The danger is that the administration of 
customs is likely to be inadequate in (j) revenue collection (ii) 
prompt disposal of business and (iii) prevention of evasion of 
restrictions and controls. Such inadequacy in the customs admi¬ 
nistration would have serious repercussions on the economic well¬ 
being of the country. Shortfall in revenue collections would 
directly reduce the Government’s income. ^Delays in completion 
of business in the customs department would lead to avoidable 
increase in the cost of our imports and exports and to a hold up 
in our industrial and agricultural production. Ineffective pre¬ 
vention of evasion would mean greater smuggling, larger diversion 
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of the country’s wealth into unauthorised, unproductive and wrong 
channels and weakening of our balance of payments position. 
It is, therefore, necessary to recognise that there is a serious pos¬ 
sibility of undue economy in customs expenditure becoming false 
economy. This risk can be avoided only if (i) the department 
keeps abreast of improvements in customs functioning in other 
countries and formulates schemes to improve continually the 
department’s effectiveness in all spheres of its functioning and 
(ii) the scrutiny that is applied to the customs expenditure budget 
and expenditure control is applied with adequate knowledge of 
the functioning of the department. 

6.6 Personnel planning does not seem to have received ade¬ 
quate attention in the customs department. Staff sanctions do 
not keep pace with genuine needs, apart from the time taken to 
find men for the posts. There is no adequate arrangement to 
evaluate needs at senior levels and no planned preparation of 
individual officers, by providing them with requisite experience 
and background through varied postings, to fill important or spe¬ 
cialist jobs. There is no system of formal training. At present 
the class I probationers go through a training programme but can 
get very little attention for want of time from their seniors hold¬ 
ing other full-time regular jobs. There is great need for what 
may be called personnel planning. Personnel planning means 
an intelligent anticipation of needs in manpower on the basis of 
a study of all available relevant data and preparation for fulfilling 
the needs at the proper time and in the proper manner. Needs 
have to be met not merely with reference to numbers but with 
reference to education, quality, background, training and expe¬ 
rience. We feel that the main reason for this unsatisfactory posi¬ 
tion is that this subject has not been made the clear responsibility 
of any unit or senior officer in the Board. We would, therefore, 
recommend the setting up of a distinct unit charged with the task 
of personnel planning in its widest sense. Tin's unit of personnel 
planning would be in charge of recruitment, training, planning, 
cadre composition, promotion channels and personnel welfare. 
Attached to this should be a directorate of training to attend to 
training arrangements over the entire field. 

6.7 The Central Excise Reorganization Committee recom¬ 
mended the setting up of a Tax Research Bureau. This is an 
obvious necessity not only in the interest of the department’s func¬ 
tioning but in the larger interest of the community. The coverage 
and impact of the indirect taxes levied by the centre—customs and 
central excise—on the country’s economy and the life of the peo¬ 
ple is so immense that to impose and administer these levies with- 
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out an adequate understanding of all that they mean and imply 
would not at all be correct. It is further not enough to say that 
some work on these lines is done here and there in other organi¬ 
zations, departments or ministries. It is the Department of 
Revenue which is concerned with imposing and administering the 
levies that should also attend to this study as an essential ingre¬ 
dient of and stage in the making of policy. It is also appropriate 
that the two taxes, customs and central excise, should be studied 
together particularly in this regard. This tax research unit will 
need the assistance and close cooperation of the unit in charge 
of collecting statistics, now known as the statistics and intelligence 
branch. We would only suggest that the officer in the ministry 
in charge of the tax research unit should also be the head of 
the statistics unit. 

6.8 Another important function of the headquarters is in 
the field of classification and valuation of imports and exports. 
Government’s policy has to be stated, the law interpreted, and 
executive directions given to field units so that the taxation 
policy is enforced correctly and uniformly. In the first part 
of our report we have recommended tire setting up of a central 
exchange of assessment data. This exchange should be a part 
of the headquarters organisation closely linked with the tax re¬ 
search unit. 

6.9 In the first part of our report we have also recommended 
that customs drawbacks and central excise rebates on exports 
should be handled together. At headquarters, all this work 
should be centralised in one unit and not handled in different 
branches as at present, because it is only then that a total view 
of all revenue-reliefs on exports will be possible. Considering 
the importance of this work and the delays in the fixation of rates 
of drawbacks etc. complained of by trade, this unit would have 
to be made the major if not sole charge of a senior officer, say of 
director’s status. 

6.10 It is necessary to stress here that manning the jobs in 
the headquarters with qualified personnel is also important. At 
present the staff upto the level of section officers belong to the 
Central Secretariat Service as also most of the Under Secretaries 
dealing with administrative matters. The Deputy Secretaries on 
the administration side are drawn from services other than the 
customs and excise service, like the I.A.S., I.A. & A.S, or the 
Income-tax Service. On the technical side dealing with customs 
and excise laws and procedures, the posts of Under Secretaries 
and above are filled by officers of the customs and excise service. 
L2Deptt of R&I/67—4 
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A few officers of the Appraising services arc also being drafted in 
recent years to man a few of the junior posts on the customs 
technical side. The members of the Board arc officers who had 
worked as collectors of customs or excise. Since the administra¬ 
tion of customs (and excise) laws and procedures as well as the 
administrative and financial control over the departmont arc of 
a technical nature and require adequate knowledge and back¬ 
ground of a specialised field, it is essential that the secretariat of 
the apex organization should be manned by officers with adequate 
field experience. The proportion of officers drawn from field 
cadres should, therefore, be increased. Further the officers ol 
the Central Secretariat Services should be given some training and 
practical experience of the work in the field. 

6.11. It is equally important that there should be a periodic 
interchange at as many levels as possible between the fieild and the 
headquarters. At present this becomes impossible after an officer 
joins the Board as member and ex-officio Joint Secretary. We, 
therefore, suggest that the senior collectors at the major ports of 
Bombay and Calcutta and the Directors in charge of Inspection 
and Revenue Intelligence may be given the same emoluments as 
a Joint Secretary so that it may be possible to effect some inter¬ 
change at that level also. This slight enhancement of the emolu¬ 
ments, it may be added, is justified for these posts on merits also. 
This principle of interchangeability can naturally apply only to 
those posts in the Board which are not in direct heirarchical charge 
of the field. We visualise that there would be one member in 
overall control by and large of the customs department and 
another in overall control of the central excise department. In 
view of their clearly superior position to the heads of departments, 
it would not be appropriate to interchange officers holding these 
posts. However, there would be other members in (the Board 
having functional charges like finance, personnel, tfcx-research 
and planning etc., and also attending to some over-flow of techni¬ 
cal work. It is these posts which should be made intenchangeable 
with the posts of senior collectors of customs at Bombay and 
Calcutta and the two directors. Conceivably the members having 
overall control of the customs and excise departments would have 
to be of a somewhat higher status. This would be rrtore or less 
similar to the arrangements in the Railway Board wheite the addi¬ 
tional members are interchangeable with the general managers of 
the Railways. 

6.12 A suggestion was put before us that the Directorate of 
Inspection, Directorate of Revenue Intelligence and the Statistics 
and Intelligence Branch which are of the status of attached offices 
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should become part of the headquarters organization. With re¬ 
gard to the directorate of revenue intelligence, we have already 
stated our view that it should remain outside the secretariat if its 
executive functions are not to suffer. In our view the other two 
bodies also should continue as attached offices. The Directorate 
of Inspection conducts inspection of field units and also renders 
technical advice to the Board. It is important that expert advice, 
independent of the field and also of the Board’s secretariat should 
be available to the Board. Inspections are really matters of 
detail and it would not be worthwhile to clutter up the head¬ 
quarters with that work. There is, however, a certain amount 
of avoidable duplication arising largely because the Director’s 
references and reports are processed in the secretariat in the 
routine through all the usual stages. As far as possible, these 
should be seen by the Board and decisions taken with the mini¬ 
mum of reference to the secretariat. This would be facilitated 
by having a single-file system and also by reorganizing the direc¬ 
torate on a strictly officer-oriented basis with only senior and 
competent officers who can be looked upon as experts in their 
field, being drafted to man the posts. It would be useful if a 
greater slant for management training and experience is given in 
the selection of personnel for the directorate. Officers of the 
department should be deputed for management training in suitable 
institutions in India and even abroad and also exposed through 
appropriate postings outside the department to the latest improve¬ 
ments in management techniques and organization and methods, 
so that when they come back to the department they would be 
able to bring to bear on the directorate’s inspections and studies 
of the functioning of the department, the management expertise 
they have acquired. We are recommending the setting up of 
O. & M. cells in the collectorates. The directorate of inspection 
should be charged with the task of ensuring that these O. & M. 
cells function adequately, in that they have a proper programme 
of work, they are manned by officers with the requisite training 
and aptitude, the results of their study are reported to the deci¬ 
sion-taking levels and that decisions are taken and implemented 
promptly. The O. & M. cells would of course function under the 
supervision and control of the concerned collector, but the direc¬ 
torate would oversee their functioning as an expert body. 

6.13 The case for absorbing the statistics and intelligence 
branch in the headquarters is stronger. But we agree with the 
statistical expert committee which studied this work" recently that 
this is also work of detail and while it should be closely linked 
with the concerned policy branches of the Board’s secretariat it 
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need not form part of the secretariat. To ensure this close link 
we have recommended earlier that the officer in charge of the tax- 
research unit in the secretariat should be the head of the statistics 
branch also. It is also advisable that the staff in this branch is 
adequately field-oriented. 

6.14 We have recommended the setting up of a Directorate 
of Training. This could be an attached office like the other 
directorates functioning under the control of the officer in the 
Board in charge of Personnel. Under the directorate four regional 
training schools for training class II and class III executive staff 
should be set up. Arrangements for training clerical staff could 
be left to be made by the collectors. The training of class I 
officers would be the responsibility of the Director himself, the 
regional schools attending to aspects of practical training in the 
field units etc. as laid down by the Director. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE APPELLATE ORGANIZATION 

7.1. It is appropriate to consider the organizational arrange¬ 
ments for dealing with appeals under the customs law as separate 
and distinct from both the headquarters organization and the field 
organization, as it is a distinct function and one which trade has 
generally urged should be entrusted to an independent tribunal. 

7.2 Any person aggrieved by any decision or order passed 
under the Customs Act, 1962 may within three months from the 
date of the communication to him of such decision or oder, appeal 
to the Central Board of Excise and Customs, where the decision 
or order has been passed by a collector of customs and to the 
appellate collector where the order has been passed by an officer 
of customs lower in rank than a collector of customs. The appel¬ 
late authority may, if it is satisfied that the applicant was pre¬ 
vented by sufficient cause from presenting the appeal within the 
period of three months allow it to be presented within a further 
period of three months. The appellate authority may make such 
further inquiry, and pass such order, as it thinks fit, confirming, 
modifying or annulling the decision, or order, appealed against. 
The Board while passing such order may also enhance any penalty 
or fine in lieu of confiscation provided the appellant has been 
given a reasonable opportunity of showing cause against the pro¬ 
posed enhancement. 

7.3 Apart from this, within a period of two years, the Board 
of its own motion or on the application of any aggrieved person, 
call for and examine the record of any proceeding in which an 
officer of customs has passed any decision or order under the Act 
(not being an order passed in appeal referred to above) for the 
purpose of satisfying itself as to the legality or propriety of any 
such decision or order and can pass such further order thereon 
as it thinks fit. No order enhancing any penalty or fine in lieu 
of confiscation of confiscating goods of greater value can, how¬ 
ever, be passed unless the person affected by the proposed order 
has been given a reasonable opportunity of showing cause against 
it. Similar revisionary powers are vested in Government also. 

7.4 Revision applications against all appellate orders lie to 
the Central Government. Such application must be filed within 
six months from the date of the communication to the applicant 
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of the order-in-appeal. Revision applications against the orders 
of the appellate collectors are generally decided by one of the 
members of the Board in his capacity as ex-officio joint secretary 
to the Government of India. Revision applications against 
Board’s appellate orders are decided by the Secretary in the De¬ 
partment of Revenue & Insurance. 

7.5 We propose to study here the arrangements for dealing 
with appeals and revision applications. The arrarfgements for 
review of decisions by the Board and Government for enhance¬ 
ment of fines and penalties etc. are really aimed at providing more 
effective and real powers of control to the superior authority and 
are executive in character. These arrangements may continue as 
they are and our proposals do not cover them. 

7.6 The following data will give an idea of the volume of 
work handled during the year 1965— 

No. of appeals to appellate collectors : 



Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Delhi 

Total 

1. Brought forward 






from previous 
year . 

1148 

505 

804 

187 

2644 

2. Received during 






the year 

10092 

4794 

3842 

520 

19247 

Total . 

11240 

5298 

4646 

707 

21891 

3. Disposed of 






during the year . 

7598 

4009 

3469 

338 

154H 

(a) admitted 

2218 

2051 

937 

253 

5459 






(39-4 %) 

(b) Rejected 

5380 

1958 

2532 

85 

9955 






(64-6%) 

4. Balance 

3642 

1289 

1177 

369 

647 


No. of appeals to the Board: 

(1) Brought forward from previous year 263 

(2) Received during the year . , 613 

(3) Disposed of .... 370 

(c) Admitted. 129 (34 0%) 

(6) Rejected. 241 (65 1%) 

(4) Balance. 511 
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No. of Revision applications to the Govt, of India : 

Against appellate Against Board’s 

collectors’ orders orders 


(1) Brought forward from 




previous year 

1895 


61 

(2) Received during the 




year .... 

5057 


89 

Total . 

6952 


150 

(3) Disposed of during the 




year 

4385 


55 

(a) Admitted 

2562 

(58-4%) 

23 (41-8%) 

( b) Rejected 

1823 

(41-6%) 

32 (58-2%) 

(4) Balance outstanding 

2567 


95 

7.7 By and large the trade 

representatives 

have expressed 


satisfaction with the institution of appellate collectors but have 
suggested raising their status and posting of experienced officers. 
We have recommended in the first part of our report that appellate 
collectors should be of the same status as collectors and have an 
independent office. In their ora! evidence and in written replies 
to the questionnaire issued by us, the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and industry and most of the other organiza¬ 
tions have strongly urged the creation of an appellate tribunal on 
the lines of the income-tax tribunal to decide customs cases at the 
revision application stage. 

7.8 The reasons advanced in support of an independent tri¬ 
bunal are :— 

(a) A departmental appellate authority will be biased in 
favour of the department. 

(b) Even if there is no bias the public will suspect bias 
and in such matters it is important that justice should 
also be manifestly seen to be done and it is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to separate the appellate and the 
executive functions; and 

(c) Since these decisions are quasi judicial a legal and 
judicial background is necessary in the appellate 
authority. 

7.9 The significant details of the functioning of the income- 
tax appellate tribunals are that during the year 1965, 16,648 
appeals were disposed of as against fresh receipt totalling 21,924 
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and the balance pending at the end of the year was 28,075. The 
cost to the exchequer was Rs. 16,34,949 more or less balanced 
by the fees collected from the appellants totalling Rs. 16,02,345. 
Of the appeals disposed of 5570 were rejected, 5431 partially 
admitted and 5435 wholly admitted. 

7.10 The position in the U.S.A. where customs courts have 
been functioning may also be stated here: The report of the 
U.S. customs court for the fiscal year ending 30-6-1963 gives 
these figures :— 


Protest 

Protests pending at the beginning of the year . . . 82,232 

Protests received during the year ..... 22,074 

Protests received on rehearing during the year ... 24 

Total . . 104,330 

Protests decided during the year.17,111 

protests pending at the dose of the year .... 87,219 


Appeals to Reappraisement 




Reapprai¬ 

sements 

Reviews 

Remarks 

of 

protest 

Petitions 

Total 

Pending June 

30, 






1962 . 


93,869 

136 

16 

5 

94,026 

Add 







Received during 

the 






period 


13,635 

60 24 

6 

13,725 

Received on 

Re- 






hearing 

• 

64 




64 

Total 


107,568 

196 

40 

11 

107,815 

Less: Decided 


8,444 

108 

23 

7 

8,582 

Pending June 

30, 






1963 . 


99,124 

88 

17 

4 

99,233 


The time required for disposal of an appeal or protest ranges 
from several months to several years. A case is considered 
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average if it has been in the court for fice years or more. Efforts 
are, however, being made to reduce the period to four and then 
to three years. This clearly reveals that a delay of three years 
is not considered as abnormal in their system. The position in 
the U.S.A. and that of the income-tax tribunals in India may be 
compared with the position of customs appeals and revision appli¬ 
cations in India :— 



Receipts 

during 

1965 

Balance 

on 

31-12-65 

Appeals to appellate collector 

21891 

6577 

Appal to the Board ..... 

881 

511 

Revision applications to the Government . 

6952 

2567 

Total . 

29724 

9655 


7.11 It appears to us that the following considerations are 
important in deciding on the type of appellate machinery that 
should be provided for customs cases :— 

(i) Any appellate machinery should not lead to delay in the 
final settlement of disputes in customs matters as such delay 
would complicate matters for the individual trader, inasmuch as 
he would not be able to assess his total cost and arrange his 
transactions in respect of the subject goods satisfactorily on that 
basis. Further and perhaps even more importantly, any delay in 
this regard would introduce an element of uncertainty over a much 
wider area than the individual dispute and to that extent both the 
department’s functioning and the interest of the trading public 
would suffer. 

(ii) Since the customs department has to deal with a very 
large number of individual imports and exports, a body of rulings 
on classification, interpretation of law, valuation etc. have neces¬ 
sarily to issue from the administrative authority in charge viz., the 
Central Board of Excise and Customs, or the Government of 
India in the Ministry of Finance (Department of Revenue and 
Insurance) for the guidance of the field staff. Any appellate 
machinery should not have the effect of disturbing this body of 
rulings etc. unduly as any such disturbance would again lead to 
a great deal of uncertainty which is a most undesirable thing in any 
customs administration. If, therefore, it becomes necessary to 
have an appellate machinery independent of the administration, 
an arrangement would have to be built in to ensure that conflict 
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between the decisions of such an appellate authority and the rul¬ 
ings issued by the administration do not arise, and that where they 
do arise they are resolved with the least delay. 

(iii) Customs disputes are by and large disputes as to facts. 
The determination of facts, the evaluation of the faefs and their 
interpretation against the background of commercial practices and 
departmental procedures has to be made by the appellate autho¬ 
rity and this can be done fairly, comprehensively and speedily 
only if the appellate authority has detailed experience in the work¬ 
ing of the customs department. Hence experience in the depart¬ 
ment seems at least as important as a legal or judicial background. 

(iv) Other factors like the cost to the administration and cost 
to the public are also relevant. 

7.12 in achieving speedy disposal of cases the present system 
appears to have been more successful than the others referred to 
above. We had invited trade representatives to report to us 
decisions which according to them showed as bias. No such case 
has been reported to us. It is seen that of the revision applica¬ 
tions disposed of 51.2% were fully admitted, 13.1% partially 
and only 27.0% rejected. The rest of 2.7% of the cases were 
withdrawn by applicants themselves. 

7.13 The paramount consideration in these matets, however, 
is the need to assure the public that justice is in fact being done. 
A general complaint has been that appellate and revisionary 
orders are not “speaking orders’’. It is essential that at least 
every order which does not admit the appeal or revision applica¬ 
tion fully should indicate in clear terms the reasons flar the deci¬ 
sion and also deal specifically with the pleas and arguments put 
forth in the appeal or application. 

7.14 There has been insistent public demand that the appel¬ 
late authority should be independent of the executive authority. 
Many committees and commissions which had occasion to go into 
the question i.n the past have recommended the setting up of 
independent administrative tribunals to deal with customs cases. 
(*Annexure 1). Further the trend of thinking in the country is 
clearly in favour of providing adequate machinery for the redressal 
of grievances in various fields. An adequate independent appel¬ 
late machinery would encourage the department to keep up a 
high level of administration. In view of all these considerations 
we recommend the setting up of appellate machinery somewhat 

•Reproduced at Page 106 
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on the lines of income-tax appellate tribunals with suitable modi¬ 
fications. They may deal with revision applications again the 
orders of the appellate collectors and also appeals again the orders 
of the collectors. This would mean that would be no further 
revision application in respect of cases originally decided by col¬ 
lectors and disposed of at the appellate stage by the appellate 
authorities. These authorities would have to function in a 
quasi-qudicial manner with due regard to the principles of natural 
justice. We do not wish to go into the details of their constitution, 
the procedures to be adopted, the fees to be charged from appel¬ 
lants and such other details, but leave them to be worked out after 
the recommendation has been accepted by Government in prin¬ 
ciple. 

7.15 We consider that the above reform in the arrangements 
for the disposal of appeals and revision applications is overdue. 
If, however, for any reason there is likely to be some delay in the 
setting up of such machinery, we would recommend at least a 
total separation of the appellate and revisionary functions from 
the executive and administrative functions by suitable arrange¬ 
ments at the Board’s and Government’s level just as the functions 
of the appellate collectors of customs have been adjusted vis-a-vis 
the collectors of customs at the Custom House level. 

7.16 The only method for ensuring that the decisions of the 
appellate organization do not go against classification ruling of 
the Board is to provide that these ruling are binding on the 
appellate authority. However, it may he further provided that 
if the appellate authority disagrees with any particular ruling of 
the Board, it may refer the ruling back to the Board for recon¬ 
sideration in the light of the views of the appellate authority. 
Even if after such reconsideration the Board should confirm the 
ruling, the appellate authority chould abide by the ruling. The 
however, does not in any way affect the remedy open to the 
appellant to seek redress under the original jurisdiction of the 
High Courts and the Supreme Court. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE FIELD 

8.1. The custom house is the standard unit of field organisa¬ 
tion. Depending on tire volume of operations and the staff 
employed it is divided into several units or departments. It is, 
therefore, useful to study a major custom house as it will provide 
the most elaborate pattern. 

8.2. Broadly the functions may be divided into four categories 
— (i) appraising; (ii) preventive; (iii) ancillary and (iv) labora¬ 
tory. The appraising is concerned with the levy of customs duties 
and enforcement of controls under customs and allied laws, like 
the trade and exchange controls. The preventive function is to 
ensure that all traffic passes through prescribed customs stations, 
checks and processes, and to detect and frustrate evasion or 
smuggling. The ancillary functions include accounting and 
treasury, internal audit, collecting, compiling and publishing of 
statistics, establishment and personnel including licensing of and 
control over custom house agents, and ministerial functions like 
dealing with correspondence, assisting the appraising and preven¬ 
tive organizations with the office routine, receiving, accounting 
and storing of documents like manifests, bills of entry, shipping 
bills, etc. The laboratories analyse samples of goods and render 
technical advice to the executive units. 

8.3 Besides arranging for effective supervision within each of 
these sectors, administrative or managerial functions have also to 
be provided for. Adjudication of infringements of law has till now 
been mainly handled by the administrative level officers. This 
important function of a quasi-judicial nature has also to be taken 
care of. In addition special attention has to be paid to accounts, 
audit, personnel management and public relations. 

8.4. The principal deficiencies in the present set up are : 

(i) Senior officers in the administrative level do not get 
sufficient time to attend to purely managerial func¬ 
tions. In particular the collector of customs, as head 
of the custom house should have much less by way 
of routine functions than at present so that he is able 
to conduct overall control and planning effectively. 
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(ii) Adjudication processes are getting to be too compli¬ 
cated and time-consuming with emphasis on princi¬ 
ples of natural justice etc. to be handled by officer 
having regular administrative charges. 

(iii) Accounts, audit personnel management and public 
relations, need to be greatly strengthened. 

(iv) Principal Appraisers’ supervision over the work of 
Appraisers has become routine and nominal and 
needs to be replaced by a more effective test check. 

(v) In the preventive services there are too many grades 
to allow for an intelligent differentiation by functions 
and consequently both the primary and the super¬ 
visory functions suffer. 

(vi) The supervisory control over the ministerial staff is 
inadequate again partly at least due to too many 
grades in the cadre. 

(vii) Special jobs like investigation, audit of assessments 
etc. are performed more or less like ordinary jobs and 
thereby the quality of work in the special jobs suffers 
and further there is no encouragement to the deve¬ 
lopment of specialisation and expertise. 

A chart showing the various categories of posts, their pay scales 
and numbers as at present is at *Annexure 2. 

A ppraising 

8.5 In the first part of our report we have recommended that 

(i) the routine second check of principal appraisers 
should be replaced by an intelligent test check by 
assistant collectors. 

(ii) Examination of goods should be made the sole res¬ 
ponsibility of the appraiser and examiners may only 
assist in matters like weighment, counting, etc. but 
leaving the appraiser’s responsibility intact. 

(iii) Cases out of the normal, involving disputes or re¬ 
quiring investigation and adjudication should be 
handled by special staff. 

8.6 Accordingly the appraising department should be reorga¬ 
nized with the appraiser as the standard primary functionary and 
an assistant collector as the supervisory officer over 3-4 apprai¬ 
sers. This appraising officer, or a unit of such officers as the case 

* Reproduced at page 109 
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may be, must perform all the required checks on documents and 
goods. At the major customs stations it would be economical to 
continue to attach junior personnel to individual appraising officers 
or units to perform the simpler functions including assessment of 
duty on and clearance of minor traffic like mail. 

The principal appraiser's grade may be abolished and suit¬ 
able number of additional posts created in the assistant collector’s 
grade to make the above arrangement possible. We would also 
recommend that the existing principal appraisers should all be 
considered for filling these additional posts and only in case a 
sufficient number of suitable candidates are not available from 
among them should the remaining posts be added to the general 
pool of vacancies for being filled in accordance with the appli¬ 
cable quota regulations. 

8.7 Cases of dispute, investigation or adjudication which would 
require greater time and attention should be separated from the 
normal run of cases and be attended to by units specially set up 
for the purpose. For a number of normal units, an appropriate 
number of such special units (with primary and supervisory offi¬ 
cers) would have to be provided. Considering that these cases 
would all be complicated and difficult, the primary level job here 
should be looked upon as a job involving higher responsibilities 
than the normal job and further the proportion of supervisory 
posts should be higher. The best arrangement would be to draw 
competent appraisers with the necessary aptitude and with about 
5 to 6 years general experience as appraiers for manning these 
special units. Competence and aptitude would be mare impor¬ 
tant factors in this selection than mere seniority. We consider 
that one special unit for four normal units would be a fair pro¬ 
portion. 

8.8 In major custom houses like Bombay, Calcutta or Madras, 
the number of appraising units—special and normal—wi}l be quite 
large and it will be necessary to provide a second rung of co¬ 
ordination and control—both supervisory and administrative— 
by having a suitable number of deputy collectors, say alt the rate 
of one deputy collector for 6 to 8 units. We should fhink that 
in addition to the requisite number of deputy collectors on the 
import side, one for exports and drawbacks would be necessary 
at least at Bombay and Calcutta. The drawback units at the 
major ports could also attend to the work relating to rebate of 
excise duty on exports. We will deal with the adjudication func¬ 
tion separately. 
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8.9 At the minor ports and land customs stations central 
excise officers attend to appraising functions. The traffic at the 
minor ports is much smaller in volume. But the imports are 
more often than not of items which present complications like 
machinery and parts, chemical etc. Both the interest of revenue 
and Government’s enforcement policies and the genuine needs of 
the trading public require that wherever goods (other than 
baggage) are to be cleared through customs the clearance formali¬ 
ties will be attended to by a qualified and trained appraiser. 
This is all the more necessary at minor ports as there is little 
scope for providing any elaborate supervisory guidance and con¬ 
trol at these places because of the smaller volume of traffic. 
Hence the primary level has to be quite competent. If at any 
customs station the appraising work would not provide full time 
occupation, the alternatives would be to denotify the particular 
station at least for imports or to post an appraising officer and 
entrust him with other customs functions i.e. preventive, etc. one 
or the other alternative being availed of depending upon the 
conditions at the particular customs station. Taking into account 
distance, volume and complexity of work and volume of trade 
and revenue involved, a supervisory level officer should also be 
provided to cover appropriate number of customs stations within 
his touring jurisdiction. Once these two levels are taken care 
of in this manner there would be no serious objection to the 
administrative level and the head of the department combining 
customs and central excise functions or jurisdiction. It will also 
be necessary to link the personnel at the minor and major ports 
in a common cadre on a regional basis so that proper admixture 
of experience and uniformity are ensured. 

8.10. The appraisers’ associations urged upgrading the 
appraiser to class I on the basis of the revenue colected and the 
volume and importance of the different economic and other con¬ 
trols enforced by the appraiser. As a corollary they have urged 
that the examiner should be upgraded to class II. We view the 
examiner’s job by and large as that of an assistant to the apprai¬ 
ser, in some respects also as an apperentice who will in due 
course grow into an appraiser. His functions relate to the sim¬ 
pler aspects of examination and assessment. We, therefore, 
think that the job belongs in class III only. 

8.11. We agree that the job of the appraiser is very impor¬ 
tant, but are not convinced that it should be graded as class I. 
We feel that the demand for class I status is based on ideas of 
parity rather than on merits. When a class I service was con¬ 
stituted in the central excise department in 1956, a percentage of 
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the posts of superintendents, till then in class II, were made class 
I junior scale as it then existed. The appraisers claim that .they 
have all along been held as equivalent to superintendents of cen¬ 
tral excise and that in the other revenue earning department, the 
income-tax, the assessment of tax is done by class I officers. But 
this argument has a weakness in that there are class II superinten¬ 
dents as also class II income-tax officers. It is also pertinent to 
note that appraisers were given gazetted status only in 1955. In 
any event their claim has to be examined mainly on merits. We 
do not think it is feasible to have two different grades performing 
the same basic functions in the customs department and compari¬ 
sons with other departments may not be valid in these areas. 
The appraiser’s job is to assess customs duties and apply various 
regulatory measures. It is an important job and one which re¬ 
quires a fairly high level of intelligence, knowledge of commer¬ 
cial matters and of customs law and procedures. But still it is 
a primary level job. We would view the class I as belonging to 
the plane of administrative and managerial functions. For this 
reason though we are convinced that the qualities required for 
the appraiser’s job are definitely superior to those we can ex¬ 
pect in a candidate for a class III job, and the appraiser has 
therefore to be in class II, we would not recommend class I for 
him. 


8.12. There are certain jobs in the appraising which clearly 
carry higher responsibility and demand competence and effort of 
a higher order than the others. The standard job is to check, 
and assess individual consignments. Some of these would in¬ 
volve disputes, investigation and adjudication of infringements 
of law. We have recommended in the first part of our report 
that such cases should be separated from the ordinary cases and 
entrusted to special units manned by selected staff. We estimate 
that roughly one in five apparisers would have to be drafted for 
such complicated work of a higher order. Some examiners may 
also have to be drafted to assist them particularly in the investi¬ 
gations. We have also suggested that senior appraisers should 
be drafted for internal audit and conduct a test check of 25% 
of the assessment. This is also an important function with a 
higher responsibility than the routine function. In consideration 
of this we recommend that these officers should be entitled to a 
special allowance. The scale of this allowance may be similar 
to the scale we are recommending for preventive intelligence and 
investigation. 
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Preventive : 

8.13. The broad features of the preventive net work have 
been set out by us in an earlier chapter. The preventive services 
in the major custom house comprise preventive officer, grade II, 
grade I and senior grade (all in class III) and preventive inspec¬ 
tors, additional chief inspectors and chief inspectors (all in class 
II). Assistant collectors are in administrative charge of diffe¬ 
rent sections with a senior assistant collector exercising overall 
charge. At the airport the air pool officers drawn from both 
customs and central excise are functioning under assistant col¬ 
lectors of the air pool. 

8.14. The most important requirement with regard to pre¬ 
ventive administration is that it should provide for a clearly uni¬ 
fied control at each successive level in the hierarchy and that 
there should be no duplication or over-lapping of jurisdiction. 
Further since this is a specialized field of work, the personnel 
attending to the work should be specialists. Accordingly the 
arrangements for manning customs work in the central excise 
collectorates would have to be reviewed. 

8.15. Even now customs charges in these collectorates are 
distinct and separate generally upto the level of superintendents 
(class II) and quite often even upto the level of assistant collec¬ 
tors (class I). Charges covering both customs and excise work 
are very few. We, therefore, recommend that all charges which 
have only customs work should so far as possible be manned 
by officers of customs cadres and not central excise officers. 
Where for administrative reasons it is not possible to arrange for 
this, the central excise officers should be trained and given some 
practical experience in the major custom houses before being 
posted to such charges. 

8.16. Within the preventive organization itself certain jobs 
require further specialization. These are:— 

(i) Baggage including clearance of passengers by air; 
and 

(ii) Intelligence and investigation. 

The arrangements for obtaining the personnel, training them, the 
pattern of their postings in the department, promotions, etc. 
should be designed to achieve general experience in preventive 
functions to be followed where necessary and sectional specializa¬ 
tion in the sectors mentioned above. . 

L2 Deptt. of R&I/67—5 
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8.17. Clearance of passengers and their baggage is one func¬ 
tion which exposes the customs department to severest criticism 
on grounds of inefficiency, delay, ignorance of rules on the part 
of officers, discourtesy, and petty harassment. Passetnger traffic 
by sea is the highest in Bombay with lesser traffic at Madras, 
Nagapattinam and Dhanushkodi. Traffic by air is mostly at the 
four major airports at Bombay (Santacruz), Calcutta (Dum 
Dum), Delhi (Palam) and Madras (Meenambakkam). Passen¬ 
ger traffic across the land border is mainly at Attari and Petra- 
pole. Except at the major ports central excise officers attend to 
passenger clearance. The need for specialization, training and 
aptitude is greater here than for general preventive control and 
our recommendations made in para 8.15 above apiply equally 
here for manning these posts. 

8.18. Air passenger clearance is perhaps the most sensitive 
branches of passenger work. Because of this and because a 
special pool has been established for this purpose we will com¬ 
ment on this in some detail. 

8.19. The major international airports at Santadruz (Bom¬ 
bay), Palam (Delhi), Dum Dum (Calcutta) anid Meenam¬ 
bakkam (Madras) are being manned since 1965 by officers 
belonging to the air customs pool. Prior to 1965, Palam was 
manned by officers of the central excise department drawn from 
the collectorate of central excise, Delhi and the other three air¬ 
ports by officers of the respective preventive services. The air 
customs pool was constituted with volunteers from the customs 
preventive services, customs appraisers and officers of the cen¬ 
tral excise department. The main features of the air pool are :— 

(1) Though the air pool officers are under the immediate 
control of the concerned collector of customs or cen¬ 
tral excise, the officers are transferable among the 
four airports under orders of the Central Board of 
Excise & Customs. 

(2) The air pool consists of assistant collectors (class I), 
air customs inspectors (class II) and air customs 
officers in grades I to IV (class III) andj air customs 
appraisers (class II). These officers are given com¬ 
pensatory allowance ranging from Rs. 5(3 to Rs. 200, 
a diet allowance of Rs. 45/- and uniform and equip¬ 
ment allowances (not applicable to appraisers). The 
idea in providing the additonal allowances and faci¬ 
lities was to attract the best personnel ffom the cus¬ 
toms and central excise departments to man the 
airports. 
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8.20. The idea of setting up such a pool first came up in 1961 
on a serious complaint against the customs arrangements at the 
airports, mainly Palam. The initial reaction in the department 
was that arrangements at Palam needed to be improved and 
strengthened. Apart from the inadequacy of staff, one of the 
remedial measures suggested was leavening the staff at Palam 
with some personnel from the custom houses who had experience 
of dealing with passengers. It was felt that all major customs 
airports in India might be staffed by customs men, and that 
khaki uniform as worn at Palam was unbecoming and should 
be replaced by white unif orm as worn by customs officers. As 
a result of further consideration it was decided to set up an air 
customs pool with volunteers from all customs and central excise 
departments. Selection was to be made with an eye to smart¬ 
ness, tact, integrity and general disposition of the candidates so 
as to ensure that they did credit to the charges entrusted to them. 
The pool officers were transferable among the four major airports 
and their stay in the air pool itself was to be only on a tenure 
basis. The scheme met with poor response from the customs 
preventive services mainly because of the prospect of transfers 
and as the additional fixed allowances in the air pool meant no 
real increase in their emoluments with normal overtime earnings 
included. The response from officers of the central excise de¬ 
partment was, however, quite good mainly because the additional 
allowances meant a sizeable net increase in emoluments for them. 
The selection from among those who volunteered was made by 
a screening committee of senior officials. 

8.21. On the basis of the working of the air pool the follow¬ 
ing difficulties have been reported:— 

(i) The strength of the air customs pool needs augmen¬ 
tation. For lack of funds however the proposal for 
the creation of extra posts has been shelved. 

(ii) In some of the grades there is deficiency even from 
sanctioned strength with the result that non-pool 
officers have had to be posted. 

(iii) There are frequent requests for transfer of the pool 
officers from the place of their posting to the airport 
nearest to their parent collectorate/custom house on 
various domestic and health grounds. 

(iv) There is no proper arrangement of residential ac¬ 
commodation for officers working at the airports, 
especially for those who have been posted from an¬ 
other collectorate. 
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(v) There is difficulty in providing transport facility to 
persons living at a distance from the airport and 
officers also find it difficult to reach the place of 
duty in time especially when their duty is at odd 
hours. 

(vi) There are no fixed duty hours. For lack of adequate 
staff the air pool officers have to work twelve hours 
and they do not get weekly rest or off in lieu of 
public holidays. 

(vii) There is no overtime allowance for extra hours 
of duty. 

8.22 For the administration, the creation of the air pool 
as a set of officers somewhat apart from the rest of the staff of 
the custom house or collectorate has given rise to certain conflicts 
in control, discipline and even in minor details of administration. 
The assistant collector, air pool, gets larger emoluments'than the 
assistant collector in charge of the preventive work which includes 
intelligence and investigation. The collector’s control may also 
be felt to be some what less complete than it should be in so far 
as the staff are transferable from one airport to another under 
Board’s orders. It is also not easy to make changes in the 
personnel or to supplement or adjust staff strengths as between 
the airport and the rest of the preventive work at the port. Fur¬ 
ther the condition of transferability meant that many of the smar¬ 
ter and more experienced officers in the preventive services could 
not be drawn into the air pool and even those of the central 
excise department who joined soon found, unless they were pos¬ 
ted to an airport in their own area, that the many personal pro¬ 
blems like housing, children’s education etc. which bane up 
were difficult to resolve and the additional allowances did not 
compensate for the increased living costs, particularly if the 
family of the officer had to live away from him. Thiis led to 
pressing requests from these officers for transfers to a more con¬ 
venient airport or even reversion. 

8.23. Having regard to these considerations we ate of the 
view that the following modifications should be made in the air 
pool scheme : 

(1) The air pool should be enlarged into a “Baggage Pool”, 
i.e. a set of officers selected for attending to baggage ana airport 
clearance, appropriately trained for the purpose and specializing 
in that line. 
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(2) The staff should be part and parcel of the organization 
of the customs unit at the place and should not ordinarily be 
transferable from one airport to another. (This does not of 
course apply to class I officers). 

(3) Customs preventive experience whether in a major cus¬ 
tom house or at a minor port or on the land border should be 
a major qualification for selection to the baggage pool. 

(4) The selection to the air pool should be made from among 
officers who volunteer, and the selected officers should, ordinarily, 
be posted to the airport of their choice. The selection to the 
air pool should not be on a tenure basis but on a long-term 
basis with provision for weeding out any found unfit or unsuit¬ 
able as also for drawing fresh blood into the organization from 
time to time. 

(5) The compensatory allowance for the different grades of 
officers of the air customs pool has been fixed taking into account 
in addition to the special nature of the job, the overtime that the 
staff would have earned otherwise. A compensatory payment 
for loss of overtime is generally given where a person belonging 
to a cadre whose emoluments normally include overtime earn¬ 
ings is posted on deputation to a job 'where such overtime work 
does not arise. This is the basis on which preventive officers or 
appraisers posted to the Directorate of Inspection as inspecting 
officers get a fixed compensatory allowance as special pay. But 
in the air pool the officers may have to put in some extra hours 
of duty. Whatever the emoluments of a particular job, provision 
has to be made for payment of additional sums if work is to be 
done beyond the normal duty hours. The provision regarding 
compensatory allowance should, therefore, be reviewed. Where¬ 
as a special allowance should be fixed in view of the special 
importance and arduousness of the job, overtime earnings should 
not be barred. 


Intelligence and Investigation 

8.24. We have dealt with the pattern of intelligence and 
investigation arrangements in great detail in an earlier chapter 
dealing with preventive net-work. We would only stress here 
that general customs training and experience is an essential base 
on which competence in intelligence and investigation can be 
built, whether in preventive or appraising matters. Further even 
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more than in the case of baggage work, continuity and specia¬ 
lization are essential in this sector. Grades, allowances, promo¬ 
tion opportunities etc. should all be so provided that a compe¬ 
tent officer can and is encouraged to make a useful and satisfy¬ 
ing career entirely in this sector once he gets into it. 

8.25. Team work is the most important aspect of preventive 
functioning. It is, therefore, important that too mainy grades 
when there is no real job-distinction should be avoided. It is 
also important that functional units should be compact so as to 
develop the requisite cohesion and striking force. The cadres 
should, therefore, be reorganized suitably to provide a primary 
grade in class III and a supervisory grade in class II roughly in 
ffie ratio of one supervisory officer for ten primary level officers. 

8.26. At present there are three grades at the primary level 
all in class III—grade II (Rs. 150-300 in 19 years with one 
efficiency bar), grade I (Rs. 210-485 in 21 years with two effi¬ 
ciency bars) and senior grade (Rs. 325-575 in 15 years with 
one efficiency bar) and two entry points—grade II add grade I. 
At the supervisory level again there are three grades all in class 
II—Inspector (Rs. 350-800 in 16 years with one efficiency bar), 
additional chief Inspector (Inspector’s grade + Rs. 100 special 
pay) and Chief Inspector (Rs. 600-880 in 8 years -f- a special 
pay of Rs. 75/- at Bombay and Calcutta). The central excise 
officers attending to customs work are in the different central 
excise grades, sub-inspector, inspector, senior grade inspector 
and superintendent. For baggage work at the four major inter¬ 
national airports only a special air customs pool was constituted 
in 1965 with officers drawn from Customs and Central Excise, 
carrying certain special allowances. For intelligence apd investi¬ 
gation work, a special allowance called rummagingj allowance 
amounting to Rs. 75/- for class III and Rs. 100/- for class II 
is given in the preventive services. But there are restrictions on 
these officers getting overtime payment. 

Officers of the preventive services are allowed overtime for 
work done in excess of 9 hours per day, whereas the central 
excise officers are generally allowed “off” for such iwork done 
beyond the regular hours, which in their case are eight per day. 
The rates of overtime payment were fixed in 1924 and have 
remained unchanged till now. 

8.27. The following important factors in the present situa¬ 
tion are also to be taken note of:— 

(i) There is serious discontent among the preventive 
services. 
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(ii) The department is finding it difficult to recruit men 
particularly for grade II as also to retain men who 
have joined. 

(iii) The pay scales were deliberately kept lower on ac¬ 
count of overtime earnings making a regular sub¬ 
stantial addition to the emoluments of the officers. 

(iv) A large proportion of the service has to be deploy¬ 
ed in the cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Delhi where employment opportunities for the type 
of candidate who should be drawn into the preven¬ 
tive service are many and, therefore, the terms of 
service should be made sufficiently attractive. 

8.28. Having regard to the above we make the following recom¬ 
mendations :— 

(i) Grade II of preventive officer should be abolished and 
only grade I and senior grade retained. In addition we would 
suggest grant of suitable number of advance increments on the 
successful completion of probation so as to attract and retain 
the better type of officer. 

(ii) After about 5 years experience in general preventive 
control, officers should be selected for (a) baggage work and 
(b) intelligence and investigation, on the basis of competence, 
aptitude and option. Officers selected for baggage work will be 
posted to the airports also. 

(iii) The baggage officers, particularly those posted at the 
airports and the officers posted in the intelligence and investiga¬ 
tion sector should be paid a special allowance. The quantum 
of the allowance has to be fixed with due regard to the following 
considerations:— 

(a) it is not compensation for overtime work; 

(b) the officers have to put in work at odd and irregu¬ 
lar hours, particularly those at the airport and in 
intelligence and investigation work; 

(c) as it is necessary that baggage officers and particu¬ 
larly those posted at the airport should not work 
under undue strain so that while on duty they are 
smart, alert and even-tempered, their overtime hours 
should be kept to the minimum and the special al¬ 
lowance should be so fixed that even with this lesser 
overtime work their total emoluments would not be 
less than what they would get on general duties. In 
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fact they should be somewhat more so as to atract 
suitable officers. 

(d) the principle stated at (c) above should apply equal¬ 
ly for fixing compensatory allowances for rummag¬ 
ing and intelligence and investigating officers. Fur¬ 
ther in intelligence and investigation work experi¬ 
ence has a special value and, therefore, there should 
be a system of increasing the allowance for officers 
with longer service in the unit. 

(iv) In class II at the supervisory level also there should be 
only one grade carrying the standard class II scale. Suitable 
special allowance for baggage, airport and intelligence work may 
also be allowed to this grade. 

(v) The existing additional chief inspectors and chief inspec¬ 
tors are really in the nature of heads of the uniformed preventive 
cadres at the different ports. Their function is not so much 
supervisory like that of the inspectors as of overall control and 
maintaining of discipline in the service-in short, to provide what 
may be termed “command” posts. These posts, therefore, fulfil 
an essential need and should continue. Taking into account the 
volume of work, the area of control, the strengths of the preven¬ 
tive cadres and the specialization in baggage and intelligence 
work, we recommend that in addition to the chief inspector at 
the top, there should be four posts of additional chiei inspector 
at Bombay (one each for general preventive, the airport, baggage 
and rummaging and intelligence), four at Calcutta (two for 
general preventive because of the wider port area and the need 
to control the river, and one each for airport; and rummaging and 
intelligence) and two at Madras (one for general preventive; and 
one for baggage and rummaging and intelligence). The status 
and emoluments for these posts nave to be fixed with due regard 
to the following factors :— 

(i) As these are the top posts in a more or less closed cadre 
of uniformed officers, they snould be such as would satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the cadre; 

(ii) The officers have to control a number of supervisory 
officers in the class II grade; 

(iii) The administration of the preventive department will 
have to continue with assistant collectors in class I. Accordingly 
we recommend that the additional chief inspectors should get a 
special pay of Rs. 150/- and the chief inspector should get a 
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special pay of Rs. 250/- in addition to their grade pay in the 
standard class II time-scale. 

(iv) The prescribed hours of work should be reduced to 8 
hours per day and 48 hours per week; and 

(v) The rates of overtime should be revised upward to be 
more in line with current conditions. 

8.29. The sepoys in the customs department play an im¬ 
portant part in what may be termed “physical controls” in the 
preventive net-work. They are employed on such duties as 
patrols, guard duties, and in assisting the preventive officers in 
raids searches, rummage of ships and the simpler jobs in surveil¬ 
lance and intelligence work. But the scales of pay are the same 
as the general scales for peons in Central Government offices viz. 
Rs. 70-1-80-EB-1-85 and 75-1-85-EB-2-95 for jamadars and 
daftaries. The importance of this class IV force in the preven¬ 
tive set-up should be recognised and the pay scales and pros¬ 
pects of the force should be improved. If necessary, these pre¬ 
ventive and outdoor jobs may be separated from the purely in¬ 
door office jobs and a separate cadre of outdoor sepoys formed. 
The closest analogy for determining service conditions from the 
point of view of nature of work, appears to be with the Border 
Security Force. 

8.30. Accounting and treasury functions 

The major custom houses have a custom house treasury 
which is in charge of a treasurer who functions under the overall 
charge of a chief accounts Officer. The chief accounts officer 
is also responsible for ensuring credit to government of all gov¬ 
ernment dues received in the treasury and for managing the 
expenditure of the custom house. He is the only competent offi¬ 
cer to sign cheques for disbursing refunds and drawbacks to trade 
or salaries etc. to staff. These are onerous responsibilities and 
rightly belong to class I level. In addition, looking to the volume 
of treasury transaction there is need to have at least one more 
gazetted officer competent to sign cheques and control the trea¬ 
sury functions, to be designated as the treasury officer. It is 
only on such a rearrangement that competent treasury and finan¬ 
cial management can be ensured. 

8.31. Internal audit : 

Internal audit in the major custom houses is under the charge 
of an assistant collector functioning under the overall control 
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of the collector. He has a team of ministerial officers of diffe¬ 
rent grades to audit the various transactions. Generally lower 
division clerks check calculations and upper division clerks assess¬ 
ments, refunds, drawbacks, etc. This primary unit is subjected 
to a percentage test check by a supervisory ministerial official— 
head clerk, deputy superintendent or superintendent-—-a further 
test check by the assistant collector. Thereafter a team of audi¬ 
tors under the Comptroller and Auditor General conducts a test 
audit of the same transactions. This test audit has disclosed 
errors which escaped detection' in internal audit. The Public 
Accounts Committee has, therefore, been critical of the perform¬ 
ance of the internal audit and has been pressing for strengthening 
the machinery for internal audit. 


8.32. Since the most important operation to be audited is 
the assessment of duty which is done by appraisers who are class 
II officers, its audit should appropriately be by better qualified 
and higher grade staff than the upper division clerks who are 
doing it at present. At the same time, the primary hundred per¬ 
cent audit should rightly be done by the ministerial type of 
officer as audit, being in its nature a meticulous check of docu¬ 
ments, is essentially a ministerial function. However senior 
appraisers with the requisite executive experience should also be 
inducted into the audit, to tone up the quality of aludit. The 
best arrangement would be to have a full audit by ministerial staff 
of a higher status than at present under the supervision and sub¬ 
ject to a test audit of say 25% or so by senior appraising offi¬ 
cers. Audit of refund of duty and drawbacks would also have 
to be done similarly. The appraisers posted for audit work 
should also be given the special allowance we have recommended 
earlier for appraisers posted for investigation adjudication and 
such other special work. 


8.33. There should be similar upgrading of the level of audit 
of calculations, etc. to upper division clerk. In fact only rou¬ 
tine functions like receipt, despatch and diarising should be en¬ 
trusted to lower division clerks. 


8.34. Customs transactions at minor ports should also be 
audited by auditors based at the major custom house so as to 
provide for satisfactory check and for uniformity. 
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Ministerial cadres 

8.35. The ministerial cadres in the custom houses are made 
up as shown below :— 

No. % total to Scale of pay 

Gazetted (C.A.O.) . 3 Nil Rs. J90—900 in 10 years 

Supervisory level consisting of— 


Supdt. (30) 

. 

159 

7-4 

Rs. 350—475 in 6 years 

Dy. Supdt. (43) 

Head Clerk (86) 

Clerical . 

* 

1995 

92-6 

Rs. 335—425 in 6 years 
Rs. 210—380 in 14 years 
Rs. 130—300 in 23 years 

(UDCs & LDCs) 

« 

2157 

100 

Rs. 110—180 in 19 years 


8.36. In Bombay alone, there are selection grade superinten¬ 
dents corresponding to office superintendents in the attached 
offices of the Revenue Department (scale Rs. 450-575 in 5 
years). 

8.37. The primary level jobs should be categorised as rou¬ 
tine and non-routine to be attended to by lower division clerks 
and upper division clerks respectively. The routine jobs are re¬ 
ceipt, despatch, diarising, distributions of papers, locating of 
papers, typing and the like whereas jobs which have a revenue 
significance, like calculation, posting of bills of entry and ship¬ 
ping bills in manifests, maintaining registers of demands, re¬ 
funds, drawbacks, debits to licences or jobs requiring understand¬ 
ing of a subject, procedure or legal requirements or noting on 
files etc. should be considered as non-routine. 

8.38. Most of the ills in customs functioning can be traced 
to a steep fall in the standard of efficiency of the clerical units, 
mainly due to a lack of appreciation of this important distinction 
between routine and non-routine jobs and due to inadequate 
supervisory control. The position should be reviewed and minis¬ 
terial posts at the primary level regarded on the above basis. 
The proportion of supervisory posts should also be increased. 

8.39. A proper evaluation as suggested above would con¬ 
firm that a large proportion of ministerial jobs in the customs 
department are non-routine. Besides, there are certain jobs like 
internal audit, library reference and research, etc. which call for 
higher quality than can be provided even by upper division clerks 
together with the restriction on filling up of upper division posts 
entirely by promotion have been mainly responsible for the steep 
fall in clerical standards. We would, therefore, recommend that 
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direct recruitment to upper division clerk’s grade should be made 
to the extent of 50%. In addition promotion from lower divi¬ 
sion to upper division may be made on the basis of competitive 
selection through written examination and oral test upto another 
25% leaving ihe balance of 25% to be filled by promotion of 
LDCs in the ordinary course. 

8.40. As has been stated earlier audit of assessment and 
refunds needs to be entrusted to ministerial staff of a higher grade 
than upper division clerk as the nature of the work requires wider 
knowledge of tariff, trade control, commercial and allied matters 
that cannot rightly be expected of a upper division clerk. There 
are a few other jobs in the custom houses where similar calibre 
would be required like library, research, establishment, etc. We, 
therefore, recommend the creation of a selection grade of upper 
division clerk in the scale of Rs. 210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380. 
Entry into this selection grade may be by open competition 
amongst upper division clerks who have put in a minimum of 
3-4 years. We understand that similar arrangements exist in the 
P & T Department and the Audit Department. On the basis of 
the functions to be entrusted to this grade Vve estimate that the 
strength of this selection grade would be about 20% of the 
strength of the upper division clerk grade. 

8.41. At the supervisory level, there are 3 different categories 
of officers:— 

Superintendents Rs. 350-20-450-25-475 

Dy. Superintendents Rs. 335-15-425 

Head Clerks Rs. 210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 

In Bombay alone, there is yet another grade of Superintendent 
(Selection Grade) in the scale of Rs. 450-25-575. The Central 
Pay Commission (1957) indicated 4 different supervisory grades 
and left it to each department to decide how many and which 
of the supervisory grades they should have. In the customs, all 
the 4 grades have been adopted with the largest number in the 
lowest category of head clerks. Generally, the head clerks, de¬ 
puty superintendents and superintendents function independently 
under an assistant collector. 

8.42. It is not conducive to good administration to have too 
mahy grades when there is no real job distinction. It also dam¬ 
pens the enthusiasm of the staff if there are too many stops even 
for a good career. The head clerks grade may be abolished par¬ 
ticularly as it will be covered by the selection grads of upper 
division clerk. The grades of deputy superintendents and 
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superintendents may be merged into a single grade on an inte¬ 
grated scale like Rs. 335-15-425-25-575. Alternatively there 
may be two grades of deputy office superintendent and office 
superintendent in the scales Rs. 335-425 and 450-575 respec¬ 
tively with office superintendents being placed in charge of the 
more important clerical units. Ordinarily a supervisory post 
should be provided for about ten primary workers. 

8.43. Personnel Management : 

The Bombay Custom House has a staff complement of over 
2500 with only one assistant collector assisted by a ministerial 
superintendent and other ministerial staff in class HI to attend 
to all personnel matters. In addition he has to handle the work 
of licensing and controlling custom house agents. It is no won¬ 
der, therefore, that personnel management has failed to receive 
adequate attention. Unfilled vacancies, delay in spotting and 
reporting staff deficiencies, inadequate recruitment, little formal 
training to staff, vexed disputes concerning seniority within a 
cadre remaining unresolved for many years, inadequate presenta¬ 
tion of custom house’s case for staff before the S.I.U’s teams are 
only some of the ills that the custom houses have had to put up 
with because of poor organisation of personnel work. 

It has to be recognised that this work is of paramount import¬ 
ance. Unless personnel management is successful, discontent, 
frustration and obstructions! attitudes eat into the morale of the 
staff and work in the entire organisation will suffer. It has also 
to be recognised that the collector of customs, as the head of the 
department cannot function effectively as the head and attend to 
overall control and planning unless for each important division 
of work he has an able deputy with the requisite background 
experience, seniority and status to depend on. The personnel office 
in a major custom house should be manned by a senior deputy 
collector who should have the assistance of one assistant collector,, 
a senior preventive inspector and a senior ministrial superinten¬ 
dent with a suitable complement of clerical staff. This deputy 
collector could also serve as the financial adviser to the collector 
and supervise the work of the chief accounts officer and the 
house-keeping unit. 

8.44. Public relations 

At present a principal appraiser of customs is designated as 
the public relations officer. He is assisted by an appraiser who is 
designated as the enquiry officer and has a steno-typist. This set¬ 
up is inadequately. Firstly, the public relations officer himself 
must be of a much higher status—a deputy collector in the major 
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custom houses at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and an assistant 
collector at Cochin. We understand that in the income-tax de¬ 
partment the public relations officer is an assistant commissioner 
corresponding to a deputy collector. It may be possibly to entrust 
this as a part-time charge to one of the deputy collectors to be 
provided for the import appraising work. This officer should 
have under him three distinct units :— 

(1) attending to complaints; 

(2) attending to enquiries; and 

(3) attending to general public relations in the sense 
of keping in touch with the press, various chambers 
and associations, planning and issuing local informa¬ 
tion bulletins, brochures etc. for the guidance and 
information of the public. 

8.45. Adjudication : 

Infringements of customs law are adjudged generally by assis¬ 
tant collectors or higher officers. In recent years limited adjudi¬ 
cation powers have been delegated to class II gazetted officers 
also. We have recommended in the first part of our report that 
special units should be set up for dealing with disputes and ad¬ 
judications. A question would arise in this context if special 
officers of appropriate grades should also be designated only for 
adjudication, particularly in the new context in which direct 
supervision over the appraisers’ work would be by assistant col¬ 
lectors themselves. If an assistant collector supervising the work 
of an appraiser detects an infringement and then is to adjudicate 
the infringement himself, the public may well feel that a fair and 
impartial approach is not being brought to bear on the adjudica¬ 
tion of the matter. We, therefore, think that some assistant col¬ 
lectors should be set apart as adjudicating officers. These should 
not be concerned with the normal supervision or test check of 
appraisers’ assessment. The earmarking of some assistant col¬ 
lectors for adjudication would also help in enabling them to dis¬ 
pose of the cases more speedily and more competently. Such an 
arrangement would not be necessary on the preventive side. 
Cases involving goods of a value of more than Rsl 10,000/- 
are at present to be adjudged by higher officers. There is no 
need for such earmarking of individual officers in these higher 
grades. However, there is one point we wish to make with regard 
to adjudications by the collector of customs. Whereais we agree 
that as the head of the custom house and as the highest customs 
executive for the port or for the particular jurisdiction, he should 
not completely divest himself of the adjudication function, which 
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is perhaps the most important technical function in the customs 
department, at the same time it is equally important that the 
adjudication function should not take so much of his time that 
his other important functions as the head of the department 
suffers. We think that if a sufficiently high ceiling in value is 
fixed for the cases that have to go up to the collector so as to 
arrange that by and large the collector would not have more than 
2 or 3 cases to handle for a month, both the view points would 
be reasonably satisfied. 

8.46. The Administrative cadre : 

The administrative cadre is called the Indian Customs and 
Excise Service and mans all the class I posts in the Customs and 
Central Excise Department. The time-scale of the service cove¬ 
red by superintendents class I and assistant collectors is Rs. 400- 
1250 above which there is a junior administrative grade desig¬ 
nated as deputy collector or additional collector in the scale of 
Rs. 1100-1600 and at the top the grade of the head of depart¬ 
ment designated as collector from Rs. 1800 to Rs. 2250, with a 
few posts carrying a special pay of Rs. 200. 

8.47. The broad pattern of the filed organization in the ad¬ 
ministrative or managerial positions would be that a collector of 
customs or collector of customs and central excise as the head 
of the unit is assisted by a suitable number of assistant collectors 
attending to appraising (including adjudications), preventive and 
other administrative functions. In the major custom houses there 
would also be need for an intermediate level of deputy collectors 
for better coordination and control. The need would be parti¬ 
cularly felt for appraising export and drawback work and in the 
field of financial and personnel management at the major Custom 
Houses of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Cochin; and for pre¬ 
ventive work at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

8.48. The custom houses at Bombay and Calcutta pose cer¬ 
tain peculiar problems mainly arising out of the size of the work 
handled there. These two ports together account for over 75% 
of the customs revenue, with Bombay having a larger share of 
imports and Calcutta a larger share of exports. The work con¬ 
nected with drawbacks of duty is the highest at these ports. The 
trade is also best organised at these places and the scope for dis¬ 
putes with trade, and the need for prompt high level attention to 
these disputes and to public relations in general are both very 
much greater here than eleswhere. On the preventive side also 
the ports are very extensive. In addition while Calcutta has a 
long riverine route to control, Bombay has the largest passenger 
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traffic by sea to clear and both have a very large air traffic. Hav¬ 
ing regard to these features the managerial level has to be spe¬ 
cially strengthened here. We would, therefore, recommend that 
all import appraising work should be placed in the charge of an 
additional collector and another additional collector should be 
put in overall control of preventive work and export and draw¬ 
backs. These additional collectors should be of a higher status 
than deputy collectors, as was the position before 1965. We 
would suggest a pay scale of Rs. 1600-2000. 

8.49. Prior to 1965 the collectors of customs in charge of 
Bombay and Calcutta were drawing the same emoluments as a 
Joint Secretary to Government of India but as pay plus special 
pay. Both the collectors have to control a staff of about 2500. 
Between them they are responsible for the collection of Rs. 455 
crores of revenue. They have to maintain close and mutually 
satisfactory liaison with the Chairmen of the port admitistrations 
who are generally very senior officers, as also with the Textile 
Commissioner, the Inspectors General of Police and the Jute 
Commissioner, the Tea Board and the State Governments. We, 
therefore, feel that their emoluments should be equivalent to 
those of a Joint Secretary. There can then be interchange of 
officers between the field and the secretariat at this level which 
we have recommended earlier. 

8.50 At present special pay or allowance is attached to posts 
in the two directorates and to posts in the field in charge of pre¬ 
ventive work and the airpool. The rates, however, vary. The assis¬ 
tant collectors in the preventive and in the two directorates get 
Rs. 75/- p.m. The additional collectors in preventive get Rs. 
125/- p.m. and the assistant collectors in the air poefl get Rs. 
150/- plus a diet allowance of Rs. 45/-. The deputy or addi¬ 
tional collectors in the directorates get Rs. 150/- p.m. We 
would recommend that these rates should be rationalized. All 
assistant collectors in preventive, including airport and baggage, 
intelligence and investigation (both preventive and appraising) 
and in the directorates may be given a uniform special pay or 
allowance of Rs. 150/- p.m. and the deputy collectors Rs. 200/- 
p.m. 

8.51. Customs Laboratories : 

The present customs laboratories have grown up from small 
beginnings. Prior to World War I, there was a laboratory at 
Kasauli which was functioning as an Excise laboratory, for the 
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whole country. Soon after the war, this laboratory was trans¬ 
ferred to Calcutta and redesignated “Customs and Excise Labo¬ 
ratory” and was, thus, the first customs laboratory to be set up. 
Today, there are 4 full-fledged laboratories .one each at the ports 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Cochin. The laboratories at 
Bombay and Calcutta function under the charge of a deputy chief 
chemist while those at Madras and Cochin function under a 
chemical examiner. In addition, there are two small laboratories 
at Kandla and Okha. The control laboratory at Delhi under the 
Chief Chemist is the apex unit to supervise, coordinate and con¬ 
trol the work of the port laboratories. It is also the appellate 
authority for disputes regarding test conducted by them and also 
advises the Central Board of Excise and Customs. 

8.52. With the increase in the volume and complexity of our 
trade, great technological advances in the world and the imposi¬ 
tion of various regulatory measures like import control, the work 
of the laboratories has grown to vast proportions. During the 
last 15 years, the activities of the central excise department have 
also expanded, to an even larger extent. All this has thrown on 
the laboratories a greatly increased burden. But the resources 
in space, equipment and manpower have not kept pace with this 
growth. Since the laboratories have to be located in port towns 
which are major cities with an acute general shortage of accom¬ 
modation the space problem of the laboratories has remained un¬ 
solved for years. 

Analytical techniques do not remain static. The discovery 
of new chemical substances, the development of technical and 
engineering skill and the progress in fundamental research have 
lead either to the discovery of wholly new analytical methods or 
to considerable improvements in the older techniques resulting 
in a higher standard of accuracy and substantial saving in time. 
Unfortunately, the customs laboratories are unable to adopt 
these new techniques. There are no facilities for conducting 
physical or biological tests. In countries like the USA, the labo¬ 
ratories are fitted with instruments such as x-ray spectograph, 
omission spectrograph, gas chromatograph etc. There are com¬ 
modities whose testing can be accomplished in a matter of 
minutes or a couple of hours by such modem equipment. But 
the same, if done by orthodox means such as our customs labo¬ 
ratories are forced to adopt, takes days, thus creating a bottle¬ 
neck in the quick clearance of goods and speedy finalisation of 
cases. 

L2Deptt. of R&I/67—6 
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The chemical service as at present organised is also not well 
balanced. The number of senior posts to which the junior offi¬ 
cers can aspire for promotion is not adequate to provide the 
necessary incentive for hard work. Also, the pay scales parti¬ 
cularly of the chemical assistant to which grade most recruit¬ 
ment has to take place is too low to attract persons with the 
prescribed qualification and experience—so low that in spite of 
repeated efforts, the chief chemist has been unable to fill up all 
the posts. It is also difficult to retain for any reasonable length 
of time, even the few persons that are selected. 

Lastly, liaison between the executive units and the laboratory 
could certainly improve. 

8.53. We have given careful thought to these maladies and 
recommend the following measures :— 

(i) Adequate space should be provided. Part of the 
space that might be available with the reorganisation 
of the appraising department hy centralising apprais¬ 
ing checks in the docks, could be made available to 
the laboratories. 

(ii) Adequate liaison between the executive, units and 
the laboratory should be maintained. The machi¬ 
nery for this purpose might be periodic group dis¬ 
cussions, meetings between senior officers to analyse 
and study trends in trade; new products, new pro¬ 
blems in smuggling and evasion, new methods of 
analysis and detection being tried out in foreign 
countries etc. The benefit of such liaisoq should be 
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and production with one unit or so specialising 
in anti-smuggling matters (gold, narotics, preci¬ 
ous stones etc.) 

(b) 2 to 3 units may be controlled by a class I offi¬ 
cer in the full class I scale and the head of the 
laboratory may be—if there are more than one 
class I officer on this basis, an officer in the 
junior administrative grade. 

(c) There should be an administrative officer to re¬ 
lieve the chief chemist of routine and adminis¬ 
trative functions. 

(d) The minimum qualification for recruitment to 
class III posts may be reduced to second class 
B.Sc., with chemistry. With a view to attrac¬ 
ting the proper calibre of personnel and to re¬ 
tain them reasonably contented, the initial pay 
at least immediately on completion of proba¬ 
tion should be Rs. 300/-. 

(e) Considering the nature of their work, laboratory 
attenders should be given better prospects by 
extending their time-scale suitably. There 
should ordinarily be no direct recruitment to 
this grade if sufficient number of suitable candi¬ 
dates are available from the class IV cadre. 

(v) A two-man committee of technical experts should be 
set-up to recommend on standard equipment for the 
laboratories taking into account the volume of work 
and the revenue importance of special tests if any. 

(vi) In the metropolitan port towns, the customs and ex¬ 
cise work may be continued in the same laboratories, 
but elsewhere regional laboratories to attend to cen¬ 
tral excise work should be set-up. This would afford 
some relief to customs laboratories at the major 
ports. 

(vii) Officers of the chemical service should be posted to 
a few posts in the central exchange for assessment 
data. 



CHAPTER IX 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Provision of Staff 

9.1 The main problem in the customs administration with 
regard to provision of staff is that the flow of work and the pres¬ 
sure tend to be uneven. Even the nature of work at certain 
points is subject to changes. Some of the major difficulties we 
have noticed in the existing arrangements to provide staff are 
briefly set out below. 

9.2 Firstly, there is no uniform standard of staffing. To give 
a few illustrations, the proportions of supervisors to primary 
workers in the various cadres in the different field units are not 
uniform. The ratio of preventive inspectors (including chief and 
additional chief inspectors) to preventive officers (grades I and 
II) in the Bombay Custom House is 1 : 14 while those 
at Calcutta, Madras and Cochin are 1 : 18, 1 : 11 and 1 : 14 
respectively. The ratios of principal appraisers to appraisers in 
the four custom houses are 1:5, 1:4, 1:5 and 1 : 6. The 
ratios of ministerial supervisors to clerks (upper and lower divi¬ 
sions) are 1 : 13, 1 : 12, 1 : 15 and 1 : 13. Similarly, the pro¬ 
portion of grade I preventive officers to the number in grade II 
in the four custom houses is 1 : 1.5, 1 : 0.7, 1 : 1.4 and 1 : 1.7 
and that of upper division clerks to the number in the lower divi¬ 
sion is 1 : 1.4, 1 : 2.0, 1 : 1.6 and 1 : 1.7. The ratio of apprai¬ 
sers to examiners in Bombay, Madras and Cochin custom houses 
is 1 : 0.9, 1 : 1.0 and 1:1.2 respectively. Also the proportion 
of class I officers to class II is 1 : 6.3, 1 : 5.0, 1 : 4.5 and 1 : 3.8 
while that of class II to class III is 1 : 7.3, 1 : 9.0, 1 : 8.9 and 
1 : 11 . 8 . 

9.3 Secondly, relief where shortage of staff is experienced is 
not prompt. Shortage of staff is generally caused by new items 
of works, increased volume of work and absenteeism. We have 
found that the procedure for posting staff at points of shortage is 
time-consuming. To start with, the need may come to the notice 
of the collector himself after some time and then he has to refer 
the matter to the Board for creation of the required posts. The 
Board’s office then calls for the comments of the Directorate of 
Inspection. After necessary enquiry the directorate sends its 
report to the Board which after further processing of the papers 
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refers them to the Department of Expenditure for concurrence. 
The furnishing of additional information, clarification, justifica¬ 
tion and the answering of objections at successive stages all of 
which generally require references back to the Director of Inspec¬ 
tion and the collector, take considerable time, even when finally 
expenditure concurrence is given. Thereafter the sanction for the 
creation of posts issues to the custom house. A second equally 
lengthy and elaborate process commences then, namely that of 
filling up of posts either by promotion, in which case quite often 
the posts remain unutilised till the next meeting of a departmen¬ 
tal promotion committee and the finalisation of the minutes, or 
by direct recruitment through the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion or employment exchanges with the attendent formalities of 
written examination, interviews, police verification, medical exa¬ 
mination etc. etc. 

9.4 Thirdly, when after all this an official does get posted at 
the point of shortage, he finds when he joins, generally without 
any training, that he is faced with the serious handicap of heavy 
arrears accumulated in the meanwhile. Or, work of a highly 
urgent character gets attended to by other members in the unit 
to the detriment of their other duties of a slightly less urgent 
nature, even adjudications, appeal files, and revision application 
files getting unduly delayed sometimes. If the officers and staff 
are saddled with more work than they can normally handle, 
efficiency is impaired and there develops a tendency to be slipshod 
in disposal without making proper enquiries, investigations, con¬ 
sultations with technical books, precedents etc. And further, 
delays and arrears get to be accepted as a normal feature which 
only worsens the situation. Floating staff, leave reserve and staff 
performing comparatively less urgent functions get absorbed in 
the main body with the result that such staff rarely serve the pur¬ 
poses for which they are meant. 

9.5 We attribute all these and similar maladies to lack of 
evaluation of job requirements and to lack of coordination at the 
various levels dealing with personnel. We also find that the tri¬ 
angular arrangement of routing the proposals through the Direc¬ 
torate of Inspection, the Central Board of Excise and Customs 
and the Department of Expenditure before creation of a post, is 
not satisfactory. We, therefore, recommend the adoption of the 
following measures as a solution to the problem. 

(1) It is of primary importance to evaluate each job in order 
to aon r eciate the need for staff. Prooer yardsticks should be 
devised in respect of all items of work in the department to be 
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applied in determining the number, grade, etc. of staff required 
for different jobs. The Directorate of Inspection should devise 
suitable yardsticks for bills of entry, shipping bills, post parcels 
and packets, passenger’s baggage, investigation work, guard and 
patrol duties, prosecution cases, refund and drawback claims, 
research, reference and library work, chemical analysis in labora¬ 
tories, public relations work like enquiries, complaints, assistance 
to public etc. The principal considerations that should weigh in 
formulating yardsticks should be— 

(a) The optimum speed of disposal of work having re¬ 
gard to considerations of national economy, tourist 
promotion, public relations, passenger satisfaction 
etc. 

(b) The flow of work and time required for attending to 
each stage of the work. 

(c) Allowance for peak period rush. 

< d) Allowance for inexperienced or inadequately trained 
staff. 

(e) Allowance for leave reserve including casual leave 
and absenteeism. 

(f) Allowance for special drives. 

(g) Allowance for unsatisfactory working conditions, like 
cramped accommodation, insufficient accommodation 
for records and current files making tracing of papers 
difficult and time consuming, discussions with senior 
officers, interviews to public, market enquiries etc. 

(h) Allowance for pursuing departmental instructions, 
orders etc. and for maintaining personnel copies of 
manuals, tariff schedules and other compilations, 
alphabatical indexes, etc. 

(i) Allowance for strain and monotony after a conti¬ 
nuous spell of arduous or monotonous work. 

(j) Allowance for idle time due to uneven flow of work. 

(2) There should be a well defined and well planned per¬ 
sonnel policy taking into account the following among other 
things :— 

(a) Balance should be maintained in the ratio of each 
cadre strength to those in linked cadres, e.g., lower 
and upper division clerks, examiners and appraisers, 
primary workers and supervisors, etc.; 
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(b) Also uniformity should prevail in the various cadre 
strengths of the different custom houses in propor¬ 
tion to the respective volumes of work and other rele¬ 
vant factors; 

(c) Provision of adequate prospects for the staff should 
also be one of the considerations in deciding the cadre 
strengths so that there is no stagnation at any stage 
while over-promotion i.e. promotion even before a 
person gains sufficient experience in his earlier grade, 
is also at the same time avoided. 

(3) Arrangements for speedy sanctioning of posts on the 
basis of the yardstick stipulated and in conformity with the per¬ 
sonnel policy laid down should be worked out so that after the 
collectors have stated their needs appropriate sanctions issue 
speedily. When new items of work such as the new export duties 
imposed on devaluation or duties on additional articles are in¬ 
troduced, the staff that would be required to cope with the work 
should also be sanctioned simultaneously under such an arrange¬ 
ment. For this purpose a standing committee with adequate 
powers comprising high level representatives of concerned autho¬ 
rities viz. the Board, the Directorate of Inspection and the Finan¬ 
cial Adviser should be set up to consider the proposals from 
collectors as well as the position arising out of introduction of new 
items of work, and to accord sanction for the requisite staff 
promptly instead of passing the papers to and fro. Further the 
collectors themselves should be empowered to make good tem¬ 
porary staff requirements on the basis of the yardstick, and in 
conformity with the policy, in order to meet seasonal, periodic and 
other fluctuations in the volume of work, so long as they do not 
exceed their budget. 

(4) Methods of finding the men for the sanctioned posts both 
by direct recruitment and by promotion should be speedier than 
the existing ones. One way would be to have sufficiently long 
panels both for direct recruitment and for promotion drawn up 
well in advance for each cadre after due consultation with the 
Union Public Service Commission, employment exchanges, or 
departmental promotion committees. Advertised open recruit¬ 
ment examinations held by the department may avoid the delay 
in getting names through employment exchanges. Such panels 
may be kept valid through a calendar year, arrangements for pre¬ 
paration of panels for each year being begun three to six months 
in advance of the commencement of the year. Further in deter¬ 
mining the size of panels there should be a liberal estimate of 
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requirements so that unanticipated items of work may also be 
covered and not held up for want of names in the panels, and 
special sanctions of posts may be utilised promptly. 


Training 

9.6 Adequate training arrangements do not exist in the 
customs department. A detailed training scheme is presented 
for the class I probationers; but the responsibility for ensuring 
that they receive the training and benefit by it is left to the col¬ 
lectors and other officers of the Custom House who have their 
own regular full-time duties. There is no officer set apart to 
attend to the training. Direct recruit appraisers have similarly 
a scheme of training lasting 3 months; but they perhaps receive 
even less attention than the class I probationers. As for the other 
grades there is no training at all even on entry, let alone any 
refresher training or training on promotion to higher grades 
whether in the same line or in a different line. Ah elaborate 
training scheme for both customs and central excise was pre¬ 
pared by an ad hoc committee of officials set up as a result of 
the recommendation of the Central Excise Reorganisation Com¬ 
mittee; but that report we understand has not yet been taken up 
for implementation for considerations of economy. It is desira¬ 
ble from the point of view of overall efficiency in the department 
that no untrained person is put in regular charge of any work. 
An inadequately trained employee will definitely prove much 
costlier in the supervision and guidance he requires, the mistakes 
he makes, the rectification called for and the revenue he may put 
in jeopardy, and in various other ways, than a properly trained 
officer under a proper training scheme. We should; add here 
that the main burden of the traders’ complaint against the cus¬ 
toms department is that the staff is not adequately trained for the 
work. 


9.7 We, therefore, recommend very strongly that the institu¬ 
tion of adequate training arrangements for all categories of staff, 
(including staff in promotion and supervisory grades) should be 
taken, up on a top priority basis. Initial training and refresher 
training should be provided for. Pending consideration and im¬ 
plementation of the detailed training scheme referred to above, 
we recommend that at least the minimum arrangements indicated 
below may be made without delay. 

A senior Collector should be appointed as director of training. 
In addition to being directly responsible for the training of Class I 
officers (initial training of probationers as also refresher training), 
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he should be in overall charge of regional training schools to be 
set up at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi for training offi¬ 
cers of Class II and Class III executive grades. These regional 
schools may also guide the class I probationers during their 
period of practical training in the Custom Houses, and may be 
headed by deputy collectors. The director training may be assist¬ 
ed by an assistant collector, an appraiser, a Preventive Inspector 
and a Superintendent of Central Excise, with an appropriate 
complement of clerical and stenographic staff. At the regional 
schools, the deputy collector may be assisted by an appraiser, a 
preventive inspector, a superintendent of central excise with a 
small clerical and stenographic unit. We feel that this minimum 
provision of training arrangements should be made straightaway. 

9.8 We have two points of detail to make. The Class I pro¬ 
bationers of the Customs and Excise Service attend a foundational 
course in the National Academy of Administration at Mussoorie 
along with probationers in certain other class I services. But 
this foundational course for them is not at the commencement of 
their career, as it should be, but in the middle of their depart¬ 
mental training which has, therefore, to be interrupted. This is 
not at all a correct arrangement and the Ministry of Home Affairs 
should be pressed to go back to the earlier system in which all 
probationers underwent this course together and at the commence¬ 
ment itself. 

9.9 The class I probationers have to pick up work in both 
Customs and Central Excise. In Customs itself there are two 
distinct major categories of work—appraising and preventive. 
Besides, an assistant collector posted in appraising has to super¬ 
vise, guide and testcheck the work of an appraiser. Having 
regard to this it is essential that after training but as a part of his 
probation each officer is required to hold independent charge and 
perform the functions of an appraiser, a preventive inspector and 
a central excise superintendent for say 6 months, 3 months and 
3 months respectively. 

Postings 

9.10 Planned postings constitute one of the most effective 
means of finding out an officer’s strong and weak points and mak¬ 
ing the most of the former giving the least scope to the latter. 
They also carry further the task initiated during training, by help¬ 
ing the officer to gain the correct types of experience and deve¬ 
lop himself so that his usefulness to the department increases. 
There are besides important charges for which men have to be 
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specially trained and prepared. We hope that with the setting 
up of a personnel unit in the headquarters and with entrusting 
personnel work in the major Custom Houses to deputy collectors 
the situation will improve. 

9.11 An officer has to he given experience of different kinds 

of jobs and in different locales so that he may develop and give 
of his best to the department. The variety of postings and the 
area will depend on the officer ’9 grade, what he is to do and what 
he has to grow to do. At the same time he cannot give of his 

best if his job is changed too often, for based on his wider 

experience he has to get to know the particular job on hand suffi¬ 
ciently well before he can make a real contribution to it. There 
is also an upper limit to his stay if staleness is to be avoided. 
Further whereas fairly frequent changes may be useful when he 
is learning his work in a general way, in later years he has to be 
allowed more time to get to know his job in depth and then to 
make improvements in it. Another factor to be kept in view is 
the need to link up the staff at the minor ports with the 
staff in the major port in the region to allow for rota¬ 

tions of staff so that adequate expertise at the minor ports 
and uniform practices all over are ensured. Systems of 

postings based on these considerations have to be patterned for 
different cadres and grades. Though not strictly relevant from 
the point of view of an officer’s development and utilization, the 
cost of transfers to the government in T.A., and to the officer in 
the expenses he has to bear, in the inconvenience particularly in 
matters of housing and children’s education he has to suffer, has 
also to be borne in mind. 

Technique of management 

9.12 The ultimate purpose of all our recommendations is 
that work is done quickly, correctly and efficiently. To see that 
this happens and where it does not, to find out the reasons and 
remove them are the responsibility of the manager or administra¬ 
tor, from the head of the customs organization at the top to the 
head of the smallest unit in the field. The way in which he 
does this may well vary from person to person, charge, to charge 
and situation to situation. But there are certain measures of gene¬ 
ral applicability to a managerial charge. These are 

(i) getting to know the charge— i.e., its function, the 
jobs and the men; 

(ii) arranging to be kept informed of the progress in each 
job; 
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(iii) determining on the basis of the above if the real 
function is being performed; and 

(iv) effecting changes and improvements for better perfor¬ 
mance—these may affect men, methods of work or 
other relevant features of the charge. 

9.13 To get to know the charge, we expect he will ask ques¬ 
tions like the ones given below : 

(i) what is the real function or purpose of the charge ? 

(ii) how is it being performed or achieved through differ¬ 
ent operations or jobs ? 

(iii) what is the organizational structure—the lines of 
command and direct, the lines of communication 
etc. ? 

(iv) who are the men, what are their positions and what 
is the contribution each is making and is likely to 
make ? 

(v) what are the prescribed norms for job-completion 

(yardsticks and time-schedules) and what are the 
means of ensuring that these norms are adhered to 
(by way of statements, returns, inspection of records 
etc.) ? 

9.14 The manager has to keep himself in touch with the 
progress in each job. The following are some of the usual means 
of doing this :— 

(i) the letters he receives—from his superior, subordi¬ 
nates, equals or the public; 

(ii) periodical statements of progress of work or arrear 
statements; 

(iii) inspection of registers—periodical or ad hoc; 

(iv) inspection of the charge—periodical or ad hoc. 

9.15 It is also necessary for him not to lose sight of the real 
function of his charge in the multitude of individual jobs, lest there 
shotSd be a hiatus between the completion of jobs and the per¬ 
formance of the real functions. It is as a part of this effort that 
he has also to consider changes and improvements, always with 
the ultimate objective held clearly in view. 

9.16 We would accordingly recommend that time-schedules 
should be prescribed by him and kept under review for as many 
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jobs as possible. Forms, registers, statements and returns should 
be prescribed to provide the widest possible means of effective 
control at different managerial levels without duplication or 
avoidable wastage of time and effort. Particular attention should 
be paid to disposal of letters from the public and suitable registers 
and statements should be devised to watch this. In all this, 
maximum possible standardization should be attempted. 

9.17 For standardization and the achievement of uniform 
success two measures are essential :— 

(i) issue of manuals and 

(ii) the setting up of O & M units. 

Local variations are more numerous in the customs department 
than in the sister departments of central excise and income-tax 
because for historical reasons, the major custom houses have had 
very large autonomy. Although we would not like to discourage 
local improvements, we think there is considerable scope for 
standardization of procedures and forms. This would not only 
facilitate the department’s own functioning but will also be of 
great assistance to the trade. We therefore, recommend that de¬ 
partmental manuals and other compilations of instructions, forms 
etc. of general applicability should be centrally prepared on a 
common basis for all ports and issued, and local manuals to pro¬ 
vide for essential local variations should be by way of supplements 
to these central manuals. 

9.18 The second important measure is to have units entrust¬ 
ed with O & M functions set up in each major Custdm House 
and Collectorate. These units, preferably under an assistant 
•collector (whole-time or part-time depending on the other jobs 
in the charge) should assist the collector in assessing progress of 
work and reviewing procedures and working arrangements. 

Staff Welfare 

9.19 Staff welfare is another important responsibility of the 
head of a charge. We have heard many and bitter complaints 
■of .neglect in this regard. Working conditions in the office and 
more so in the docks and at the airport are very unsatisfactory. 
Minimum amenities—bathrooms, canteens, etc.—are nbt provid¬ 
ed. Apart from dissastisfaction and low morale that such neglect 
engenders among the staff, the department’s functioning suffers 
even more directly. For instance, for want of adequate canteen 
facilities in the docks the officers posted in the docks have neces¬ 
sarily to waste time seeking them outside the docks. We strongly 
recommend that much closer attention should be paid to staff 
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welfare and in particular to providing satisfactory working con¬ 
ditions. For this purpose, a full time welfare officer—a senior 
assistant collector—should be appointed at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras to attend to the needs of both the customs and the 
central excise departments. For the other collectorates and 
custom houses the welfare officer may be a part time class I 
officer or a full time class II officer functioning under the overall 
charge of an assistant collector. Staff welfare should be an im¬ 
portant subject in the charge of the Joint Secretary for personnel 
matters, we have recommended for the headquarters. 

9.20 There is one aspect of staff welfare which we should like 
to make a special mention of—housing. A major part of the 
customs organization is at the major cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Delhi, where residential accommodation is very 
difficult to get. We are aware that this is a general problem which 
all government employees have to face. But there are two fea¬ 
tures of the customs department which we think call for a special 
consideration being given to the needs of its personnel. Fust, 
which is shared with the other revenue earning departments, is 
that customs officers are required at all levels to take many 
decisions in the course of their normal duties which affect traders 
in direct monetary terms and it is, therefore, important that they 
should not have to be beholden to any private person or agency 
for such a basic necessity as housing. This is so at all levels 
and its importance increases with the status and authority of the 
officer. At least the Collectors at the major ports should, there¬ 
fore, not have to find themselves in this predicament. 

9.21 The second is a special feature of the customs depart¬ 
ment. The officers, particularly the preventive and appraising 
officers and the administrative level officers in charge of preven¬ 
tive and appraising work have to be available almost round the 
clock for attending to work which may arise regularly or unex¬ 
pectedly. They also have to perform regular duties at odd hours, 
at the airport and in the docks. If, therefore, cost to the depart¬ 
ment and inconvenience to the officers are to be minimized and 
if fullest effective use is to be made of the officers it is essential 
that they should be housed in colonies as near to their place of 
work as possible, particularly for the airport and the docks. Not 
having provided such accommodation at the airport for instance, 
government have now to pay a diet allowance of Rs. 45 p.m. to 
each officer, provide free transport facility and yet allow for idle- 
periods during each posting. Even from economy considerations, 
the provision of such accommodation should, therefore, get high 
priority in the schemes of government. 
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Conclusion : 

9.22 Some of the recommendations we have made will mean 
additional experience. Our understanding is that this increase 
in expenditure is not likely to exceed Rs. 35 lakhs per year. This 
is to be compared with the (revised) expenditure of Rs. 5.63 
crores and the gross customs revenue of Rs. 611.69 crores in 
1966-67. The revenue for 1967-68 is expected to be higher 
still. The small increase in expenditure would not, therefore, 
lead to any significant increase Ln the cost of colledtion which 
is now 0.9%. 

9.23 Ten years ago in 1956-57 customs revenue amounted 
only to Rs. 173.23 crores. It has been steadily increasing since 
then, reaching to Rs. 245.96 crores in 1962-63 and thereafter 
more steeply to the present level of over Rs. 600 orores. Not 
only has the revenue increased but also the volume of trade as 
well as the passenger traffic. The trade has also greatly diversi¬ 
fied and become more complex. The regulations to be enforced 
by customs have also been increasing in number and complexity. 
With all this, the administration of customs has become far more 
complex today than it was even 10 years ago. This calls for 
not only additional staff, but what is even more important, for 
better qualified and better equipped staff. It is of course true 
that a mere increase in numbers beyond a certain optimum 
strength may not yield results proportionate to the increase. The 
answer to increased volume of work or increased complexity lies 
in providing optimum staff and at the same time in improving 
the calibre of the staff through better selection and better training, 
in providing better supervision and more effective management 
and in adopting modern methods of work, particularly in the 
direction of mechanisation. We have, therefore, laid 1 great stress 
in our report on these aspects. 

9.24 We have not been unmindful of the need for utmost 
economy in governmental expenditure. Our recommendations 
are, therefore, limited to what appear to us to be the minimum 
essential improvements.' Government may possibly schedule the 
implementation of our recommendations according to overall 
budgetary position and priorities. But we feel that, besides a 
possible increase in revenues consequent on a more effective 
plugging of leakages, the additional expenditure which will have 
to be incurred in implementing our recommendations would 
have wider beneficial effects on staff morale and the functioning 
of the department, on trade and industry and on the country’s 
economy as a whole. The increased outlay would, therefore, be 
a worthwhile investment. 



CHAPTER X 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chapter II 

1. The status and emoluments of the Director of Revenue 
Intelligence should be raised so as to strengthen his position for 
effective coordination of anti-smuggling efforts all over the 
country. (2.3) 

2. The D.R.I. should be delegated higher financial powers 
and should exercise overall control of anti-smuggling equipment 
including launches and vehicles. (2.3) 

3. It should be the general rule that all D.R.I.’s proposals 
(mostly being of a secret and confidential nature) are handled 
and disposed of in the Ministry at higher levels. (2.3) 

4. Preventive control should be by specialists except where 
for reasons of economy and administrative convenience these 
functions have to be entrusted to other agencies like the central 
excise or border police. (2.4) 

5. The staff of these other agencies should be given training 
and provided with uptodate handy compilations of the relevant 
regulations and departmental instructions. Effective coordina¬ 
tion between them and the regular customs units should be ensur¬ 
ed. (2.4) 

6. In the field, the preventive network should comprise full- 
fledged customs units at customs stations, customs preventive 
units to cover the rest of the coast and the border police for pre¬ 
ventive control along the land border and should have the re¬ 
quisite cooperation of the police, the navy and the airforce. (2.5) 

7. The super-structure of control points and administrative 
points should be built on this basis with due regard to adminis¬ 
trative facility. (2.6) 

8. A comprehensive scheme for patrolling and surveillance 
of the sea and land borders should be drawn up. (2.7) 

9. Routes to customs stations and all appointed customs sta¬ 
tions and the traffic therein should be covered in a blue print of 
surveillance arrangements including provision for patrolling, watch 
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posts, etc. and these schemes should be linked to and aligned with 
the scheme for general patrolling in the surrounding area. (2.9) 

Ships Stores 

10. The declaration of ship’s stores should be pruned to cover 
only items of real interest so that the control is pointed. For the 
rest, the control should be exercised through ship’s own 
accounts. (2.11) 

11. It should be made a rule that items issued for consump¬ 
tion of crew are issued in open condition to reduce the chances 
of their entry into the market. (2.11) 

Patrol arrangement in Port area, customs stations and airports 

12. Adequate customs control over small craft plying in the 
port should be ensured through a system of special licensing or 
through adequate coordination with existing licensing, system, if 
any. (2.12) 

13. There should be a regular harbour patrol for routine 
challenge and surprise checks. (2.12) 

14. Customs security arrangements in the airport premises 
should also be streamlined and strengthened. (2.13) 

15. Adequate preventive control over unmanifested cargo 
landed in the port should be exercised. (2.14) 

16. Movement of goods into and out of the customs area in 
a customs station should be subject to full customs control. (2.15) 

17. To the extent feasible escort of goods under customs lien 
should be replaced by effective sealing arrangements and appro¬ 
priate surprise checks except in the case of sensitive items like 
liquor and tobacco. (2.17) 

18. The drill for ensuring that export goods in which customs 
have a special interest, are in fact exported, should be standardis¬ 
ed. Whenever the stakes are high as with ex-bond shipments, re¬ 
export under adjudication orders etc. a full tally of such consign¬ 
ments may be necessary. (2.18) 

Intelligence & investigation 

19. In the collection of intelligence, overlapping, duplication 
and gaps should be avo'ied. Intelligence units covering the 
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country and also at selected foreign centres should be set 
up (2.21). 

20. The intelligence so collected should be processed in the 
central unit of the D.R.I. and to make this arrangement really 
effective proper personnel should be selected. (2.21) 

21. Intelligence and investigation functions should be com¬ 
bined and attended to by the units of the D.R.I., which should 
be able to draw upon the custom houses etc. for routine assistance 
and satisfactory liaison should be maintained between them. (2.23) 

22. Zonal and sub-zonal units of the D.R.I. should be set 
up at places listed in the body of the report. *3.24) 

23. To avoid duplication and conflict collection of intelli¬ 
gence and working it out should be the functions of the customs 
units only. Other law enforcement agencies like the police, etc. 
who may come across intelligence or contraband should pass on 
the same to the appropriate customs units. (2.25) 

24. The economic offences wing of the C.B.I. should, as a 
high-powered investigating agency, take up only complicated 
cases which are referred to it by the department as being not 
entirely within its scope or as requiring a more concentrated and 
high-powered effort at investigation. (2.26) 

Equipment 

25. The recommendations contained in the report submitted 
to government in June 1965 on provision of equipment for anti- 
smuggling purposes should be implemented without delay. (2.28) 

26. The overall control of this equipment should be with the 
D.R.I. and adequate financial powers should be delegated to him. 
Further the unit in the headquarters dealing with these matters 
should be an officer-oriented set-up manned by officers with field 
experience and having technical background. (2.29) 

27. The D.R.I. should have suitable arrangements for con¬ 
sulting other law enforcement agencies in India and abroad on 
developments in this field of equipment. (2.30) 

Adjudications 

28. To ensure speedy adjudication of cases, the scope for 
giving some relief to the collectors by providing suitable high level 
assistance and/or by having special adjudicating collectors ad hoc 
to adjudicate complicated cases may be considered. (2.31). 
2Deptt of R&S, 6/—7 
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29. For speedy conclusion of customs prosecutions, state 
governments should be requested to assign special courts to try 
them, where there is a sufficient volume of such cases. (2.32) 

30. It would be useful to have compact prosecution cells of 
departmental officers attached to the intelligence and investiga¬ 
tion units to conduct simpler cases themselves and also to render 
more competent assistance to the counsel engaged for major 
cases. (2.33) 

Chapter III 

31. Working groups with senior representatives of all con¬ 
cerned interests, should be set up to keep the procedures and 
arrangements for baggage clearance under continuous review. 

(3.1) 

32. An all-India forum should be set up to examfae periodi¬ 
cally the improvements effected and to go into the problems that 
could not be resolved locally. (3.1) 

33. The flow of passengers and baggage should be streamlined 
and mechanised. (3.4) 

34. The “comb” pattern of moving passengers and baggage 
through various checks should be adopted by all the checking 
agencies including health and passport police. (3.4) 

35. A suitable system of pasting labels with distinctive colours 
and numerals on the package should be adopted so as to facilitate 
speedy and correct sorting of packages labelwise and their easy 
identification. (3.4) 

36. The checks at the health and police counter^ should be 
streamlined, simplified and minimised and adequate staff provided 
to ensure smooth flow of passengers and to the extent feasible 
these checks should be completed before the ship is ready to 
disembark the passengers. (3.4) 

37. Wherever large volumes of passengers have to be attended 
to they should be sorted out into suitable channels of flow for 
convenience of handling. Suitable directions in different impor¬ 
tant languages should be displayed at various points so that the 
passengers low into appropriate channels without hdp. Wider 
Use of public address system should be made. (3.4) 

38. A single specific rate of port dues per package should be 
fixed to eliminate delays involved in their recovery. (3.4) 
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39. The primary level officer should decide the treatment to 
be given to a passenger and his baggage and the purpose of super¬ 
vision should be to assist and guide rather than act as a brake. 
Specialization and expertise at both levels ire, therefore, essen¬ 
tial. (3.5) 

40. The scale and nature of examination should vary accord¬ 
ing to the type of passenger-tourist, suspect and others. (3.5) 

41. Second-check of baggage as an instrument of supervisory 
control should be avoided but used only to detect fraud. (3.5) 

' 42. Possibility of bona fide error of judgment in deciding on 
size of examination should be recognized and no undue question¬ 
ing made lest it affect morale. (3.5) 

43. Enforcement by customs of licensing and other regula¬ 
tions of other departments should be simplified by authorising the 
customs officers to issue temporary licences or permits to cover 
the brief period necessary to obtain a regular licence or else the 
concerned departments should arrange to issue them in the 
baggage hall. (3.5) 

44. Optimum staff strength at primary level should be deter¬ 
mined and this should be reviewed periodically. There should 
be one supervisor for five or six primary workers. (3.7) 

45. Primary and supervisory staff should be customs officers 
with special training and experience of baggage clearance and 
their training should include among other things courtesy, tact, 
deportment, working knowledge of some of the more important 
foreign languages and customs practices in foreign countries. 

(3.7) 

46. A senior officer with the requisite experience, compe¬ 
tence and authority should be present during large scale baggage 
clearance. At minor ports and land customs stations, where a 
senior officer is not posted the senior officer in overall charge of 
the station should attend clearance of bulk baggage. Where 
baggage clearance is not in bulk the senior most officer on the 
spot should be vested with reasonable discretion in this regard 
and a record of cases where such discretion has been exercised 
should be kept for review by the appropriate senior officer during 
his inspection visits. (3.8) 

47. Brochures explaining baggage regulations and proce¬ 
dures prepared in popular language should be issued with trans¬ 
lations in important languages. (3.10) 
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48. Gist of the more important regulations and procedures 
Should be publicised suitably at air, sea and land customs 
stations. 

49. Small leaflets setting out the more important regulations 
and procedures should be printed and distributed freely through 
travel agents, booking agents, air and steamer companies etc. and 
should also be made available to our embassies and legations 
abroad for suitable distribution. (3.10) 

50. Public relations officer of appropriate grade and expe¬ 
rience should be posted in each baggage examination hall. (3.10) 

Security arrangements 

51. Special measures such as control over entry of unauthoris¬ 
ed persons in customs areas, excluding visitors from the customs 
area, control over movements of passengers etc. in the customs 
area, ad hoc special drives to verify the efficacy of the standard 
baggage check, coordination with other departments and agencies 
like police, navy etc., maintaining an effective suspect list with 
quick screening for suspects and close coordination with the intel¬ 
ligence and investigation units of the department, should be taken 
to check smuggling. (3.11) 

52. The air terminal building, approaches and other features 
of the aerodrome complex as also passenger sheds and other 
features of the port area should be designed to allow for effective 
customs control. (3.11) 

53. Government should re-examine the scope of duty con¬ 
cessions for baggage and import control concessions. (3.12) 

54. Import control concessions over and above the duty free 
allowances should not be too liberal. (3.12) 

55. Import control concessions should be formulated in con¬ 
sultation with customs and once formulated, maximum discretion 
should be vested in customs authorities. (3.12) 

Chapter IV 
Control over records 

56. Greater attention should be paid to control over records 
having revenue significance. (4.1) 

57. Strict accounting of all such forms used and uttused—once 
a month or so should be carried out by the gazetted officer in 
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charge who should then give a certificate of the results of his 
check to the administrative level officer. (4.2) 

58. An audit of the used forms with reference to recovery of 
dues and their credit to government and including amounts re¬ 
covered and credited should be carried out once~a' quarter with a 
percentage check by a senior audit officer and the findings of audit 
should be passed on to administrative level officer for appropriate 
remedial action. (4.2) 

59. For registers, detailed procedures should be prescribed 
and strictly enforced as to how and with whose authority they 
should be opened, the proforma of the register, their maintenance 
and the entries to be made therein. (4.3) 

60. The duties of various levels of officers from primary 
level to administrative level should be prescribed to ensure that 
no manipulation in the registers opened is possible, no item gets 
overlooked and prompt follow-up action is taken in all cases at 
all stages. These registers should also be subjected to periodical 
check by senior officer and by audit. (4.3) 

Rewards 

61. Collectors should be empowered to decide all individual 
cases of rewards to informers within the broad framework of 
government’s policy. Government may fix a ceiling rate as a 
percentage of the value of the goods seized within which the col¬ 
lector should be free to appraise the value of the particular infor¬ 
mation and sanction appropriate rewards. If it is considered 
necessary a ceiling in amount may also be fixed; but it should be 
kept sufficiently high. (4.5) 

62. For seizures where the final outcome is definitely going 
to be confiscation of the goods, as with seizure of contraband 
within the customs area one half of the amount that is likely to be 
sanctioned as reward may be sanctioned as interim reward im¬ 
mediately on seizure and another one quarter on actual confisca¬ 
tion by the adjudicating officer. (4.5) 

63. In respect of gold with foreign markings which is liable 
to absolute confiscation the entire reward may be sanctioned 
immediately on seizure. (4.5) 

64. Guarded but effective publicity should be given to the 
general scheme of rewards as also to important individual cases. 
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but without jeopardizing the secrecy of the informer’s identity. 

(4.5) 

65. The distinction between gazetted and non-gazetted officers 
for the purpose of granting reward should be replaced by a dis¬ 
tinction between supervisory and primary workers, rather between 
supervisory and primary roles played in individual cases, super¬ 
visory roles being considered for reward only when the supervi¬ 
sory role has been significantly instrumental in the detection. 
(4.7) 

66. Class I and other supervisory officers who may not be 
given cash rewards may be given recognition for meritorious ser¬ 
vice by award of President’s medals as with the Police Service. 
(4.7) 

67. The reward scheme should cover cases where evasion 
is detected even if contraband is not physically seized. 1 (4.8) 

68. Officers who contribute significantly to the conduct of 
penal action including prosecution should also be eligible for 
rewards. (4.8) 

69. In determining the quantum of reward, a liberal approach 
may be adopted. (4.9) 

70. Reward proposals should be made, scrutinised and 
approved as close to the event of detection or other occasion for 
reward as possible and maximum powers should be delegated to 
collectors to sanction rewards in terms of rules. (4.10) 

71. Reward cases which are referred to government should be 
examined by senior officers with adequate experience c)f work in 
the customs department and should be decided promptly. (4.11) 

72. A percentage of the value of the seized goods or the sale 
proceeds of confiscated goods plus penalties realised from evaders 
should be pooled into a welfare fund. (4.12) 

Storage and custody of goods 

73. Responsibility for storage and custody for each category 
of detained, seized and confiscated goods may be fixed on indivi¬ 
dual officers except that in respect of certain highly precious goods 
a double lock arrangement shall be made, the second lock being 
that of an officer superior in rank to the officer in direct charge, 
and of gazetted status. (4.14) 

74. Each custodian shall be required to file appropriate 
fidelity bonds. (4.14) 
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75. Each custodian shall be paid a special allowance fixed as 

a percentage of his salary subject to a minimum of Rs, 100 and 
a maximum of Rs. 200. (4.14) 

76. On transfer or prior to proceeding on long leave, a regu¬ 
lar substitute shall be posted and a complete and correct transfer 
of custody shall take place. (4.14) 

77. For short or casual leave or in an emergency, the custo¬ 
dian should make arrangements to ensure that any articles which 
may be required during his absence are handed over to another 
officer on proper receipt with the approval of the assistant collec¬ 
tor concerned. Full responsibility for the rest should remain 
intact with himself. (4.14) 

Chapter VI 

78. The financial powers of Ministries should be exercised 
by the Board. (6.2.). 

79. Within their allocations, the collectors should be allowed 
maximum delegation of financial powers. (6.2) 

80. At the centre a financial adviser subordinate to the head 
of the organization may be provided with his own office designated 
as the bureau of finance. (6.2) 

81. At the collectorate levels, an officer of the status of a 
deputy collector may be provided to advise the collector on these 
matters. (6.2) 

82. There should be a distinct unit in the Board charged with 
the task of personnel planning in its widest sense. (6.6) 

83. Attached to this unit should be a directorate of tr aining . 

( 6 . 6 ) 

84. Tax Research Bureau recommended by the Central Excise 
Reorganization Committee should be set up. The officer in die 
ministry in charge of this bureau should also be the head of the 
statistics and intelligence unit. (6.7) 

85. The central exchange of assessment data recommended 
in Part I of our report' should be set up as part of the headquarters 
organization. (6.8) 

86. At the headquarters, work relating to customs drawbacks 
and central excise rebates on exports should be centralised in one 
unit under a director. (6.9) 
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87. The secretariat of the headquarters should be manned by 
officers with adequate field experience. Proportion of officers 
drawn from field cadres should be increased. (6.10) 

88. Central Secretariat Service officers should be deputed to 
the field to gain field experience and background knowledge. (6.10) 

89. There should be periodic interchange at as many levels 
as possible between the field and the headquarters. (6.11) 

90. (b) Staffing in Statistics & Intelligence Branch should 
Calcutta, the Directors in charge of Inspection and Revenue Intel¬ 
ligence may be given the same emoluments as a joint secretary 
and made inter-changeable with members of the Board not having 
overall hierarchical charge of the field. (6.11) 

90. (a) Directorate of Inspection should pay attention to 
developing management expertise and should be staffed suitably. 
Correspondence with Board may be on single file system. (6.12) 

90. (b) Staffing in Statistics & Intelligence Branch should 
be adequately field oriented. (6.13) 

Chapter VII 

91. At least those orders which do not admit the appeal or 
revision application fully should, in addition to indicating in clear 
terms the reasons for the decision, deal specifically with the pleas 
and arguments put forth in the appeal or application. (7.13) 

92. Appellate machinery somewhat on the lines of income-tax 
appellate tribunals should be set up. They may deal with revision 
applications against the orders of the appellate collectors as also 
against the orders of the collectors. (7.14) 

93. In case of delay in the setting up of such machinery, at 
least the appellate and revisionary functions should be separated 
from the executive and administrative functions by suitable arrange¬ 
ments at the Board’s and Government’s level. (7.15) 

94. Classification rulings issued by the Board should be bindin g 
on the appellate authority. (7.16) 

Chapter VIII 

95. Appraising department should be reorganised with the 
appraiser as the standard primary functionary and an assistant 
collector as the supervisory officer over 3-4 appraisers and with 
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examiners to assist in simpler functions at the major Custom 
Houses. (8.6) 

96. The principal appraiser’s grade may be abolished and 
suitable number of additional posts of assistant collectors created. 
All the existing principal appraisers should be considered for filling 
these additional posts and only in case of shortage, of suitable 
candidates from principal appraisers, the remaining posts should 
be added to the general pool. (8.6) 

97. Competent appraisers with necessary aptitude and mini¬ 
mum experience of 5-6 years should be chosen for manning special 
units to be set up for dealing with all cases of disputes or investi¬ 
gation. One special unit for every 4 normal' units would be a 
fair proportion. (8.7) 

98. In major custom houses like Bombay, Calcutta or Madras 
where the number of appraising units (normal and special) would 
be large, a second line of coordination and control at the scale 
of one deputy collector for 6 or 8 units should be provided. (8.8) 

99. There should be a separate deputy collector for exports 
and drawbacks and excise rebates, at Bombay and Calcutta. 
( 8 . 8 ) 

100. Appraising work at minor ports and land customs stations 
should be attended to by appraisers. If the volume of appraising 
work does not justify employment of a whole time appraiser the 
station should be denotified at least for imports or the appraising 
officer in that station should be entrusted with other customs 
functions also. (8.9) 

101. Supervisory officers with customs experience should be 
provided to supervise a number of such customs stations within 
touring jurisdiction. (8.9) 

102. Appraisers and examiners drafted for complicated work 
of a higher order than check and assessment of individual con¬ 
signments should be entitled to special allowances as recommended 
for the preventive side. (8.12) 

103. Arrangements for manning customs work in the central 
excise collectorates may be reviewed. All charges having only 
customs work should as far as possible be manned by officers of 
customs cadres. Where this is not possible the central excise 
officers should be given training and practical experience in major 
Custom Houses before being posted to customs charges. (8.14 & 
8.15) 
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104. The air pool should be made into a pool of officers for 
baggage and should form part and parcel of the customs unit at 
the place and the existing provision for tranferability from one 
place to another should be removed. (8.23) 

105. For selection to the “Baggage” pool, customs preventive 
experience whether in a customs house minor port or land customs 
station should be a major qualification. (8.23) 

106. Selected volunteers should ordinarily be posted to the 
airport of their choice. Selection to the air pool should be on a 
long-term basis (and not tenure) with provision for weeding out 
unfit/unsuitable as also for drawing fresh blood from time to time. 
(8.23) 

107. The provision regarding compensatory allowance should 
be reviewed and payment for overtime work provided. (8.23) 

108. Grades, allowances, and promotion opportunities etc. 
should be so provided in the intelligence and investigation sector 
that officers continue in it so that specialization and expertize are 
built up. (8.24) 

109. In the preventive set-up, there should be a single grade 
in class III at the primary level and one in class II at the super¬ 
visory level roughly in the ratio of one supervisory officer for 10 
primary level officers. (8.25) 

110. Preventive officers grade II should be abolished retaining 
only grade I and senior grade. In addition, suitable number of 
advance increments should be given on the successful completion 
of probation. (8.28) 

111. After five years’ experience in general preventive control 
officers should be selected for bagpase work including airport 
baggage work and for intelligence and investigation, on the basis 
of competence, aptitude and option. Officers posted to these 
specialised jobs should be paid a special allowance. (8.28) 

112. Overtime hours for baggage officers should be kept to 
the minimum and the special allowance should be so fixed that 
even with lesser overtime work their total emoluments would not 
be less than what they would get on general duties but a little 
more so as to prove attractive. (8.28) 

113. The above principle should apply equally for fixing com¬ 
pensatory allowances for rummaging and intelligence and inves¬ 
tigation officers. (8.28) 
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114. In class II at the supervisory level, there should be only 
one grade carrying the standard class II scale. (8.28) 

115. Suitable special allowance should be paid to the supervi¬ 
sory grade also for baggage, airport and intelligence work. (8.28) 

116. In Bombay and Calcutta, in addition to chief inspector 
at the top, there should be four additional chief inspectors, and 
in Madras two. (8.28) 

117. The additional chief inspectors and chief inspectors should 
be given a special pay of Rs. 150/- p.m. and Rs. 250/1 p.m. res¬ 
pectively in addition to their pay in the standard class II scale. 
(8.28) 

118. Prescribed duty hours should be 8 hours per day and 
48 hours per week. Overtime rates should be revised upward 
to be more in line with current conditions. (8.28) 

119. The importance of the outdoor sepoys in the preventive 
set-up should be recognised and their pay scales and prospects 
should be improved on the analogy of the Border Police. If neces¬ 
sary, the preventive and outdoor jobs should be separated from 
the purely indoor office jobs into separate cadres. (8.29) 

120. In the major custom houses, the treasury functions should 
be attended to by a separate gazetted officer (treasury officer) 
under the chief accounts officer who should be raised to class I 
level. (8.30) 

121. Audit of assessment of duty should be done by a higher 
calibre of ministerial personnel of a higher status than at present 
under the supervision of and subject to test-checks by senior 
appraising officers. (8.32) 

122. Appraisers posted to audit units should be given special 
allowance as for investigation and other special work. (8.32) 

123. Audit of calculations should not be left to lower division 
clerks but done by upper division clerks. (8.33) 

124. Audit of customs transactions at minor ports etc. should 
also be by the same staff. (8.34) 

125. Ministerial posts at the primary level should be regarded 
on the basis of a review of routine and non-routine jobs and the 
proportion of supervisory posts should also be increased. (8.38) 
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126. Direct recruitment to upper division clerks should be 
at least to the extent of 50% and in addition, promotion of another 
25% should be by selection from among L.D.Cs. through compe¬ 
titive examination. (8.39) 

127. A selection grade of upper division clerks in the scale 
of Rs. 210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 may be created to provide 
higher calibre ministerial personnel to man the internal audit, 
library, research and establishment units. (8.40) 

128. The head clerk’s grade should be abolished and those 
of deputy superintendents and superintendents merged in to 
single grade of Rs. 335-15-425-25-575. (8.42) 

129. Alternatively, there should be two grades of deputy office 
supdts. and office supdts. in the scale of Rs. 335-425 and Rs. 
450-575 respectively, the latter being in charge of more important 
clerical units. Ordinarily, a supervisory post should be provided 
for about 10 primary workers. (8.42) 

130. For effective overall control and planning in personnel 
matters, the personnel office of the collector in a major custom 
house should be manned by a senior deputy collector who should 
have the assistance of an assistant collector, a senior preventive 
inspector and a senior ministerial superintendent with a suitable 
complement of clerical staff. (8.43) 

131. The public relations unit should be headed by a deputy 
collector in the major custom houses at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras and an assistant collector at Cochin. The unit should have 
3 cells to attend to complaints, enquiries and to general public 
relations respectively. If possible, this work may be entrusted to 
one of the deputy collectors on the import side part-time. (8.44) 

132. A few assistant collectors should be set apart as adjudi¬ 
cating officers for appraising cases. (8.45) 

133. The ceiling in value above which cases should not be 
disposed of at levels below the collector should be raised so as not 
to over-load the collector with adjudications and to allow him 
time to attend to other important functions as head of depart¬ 
ment. (8.45) 

134. While ordinarily a collector with a suitable number of 
assistant collectors will form the managerial cadre, in the major 
custom houses deputy collectors would also be required at the 
intermediate level. (8.47) 
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135. In Bombay and Calcutta, all import appraising work 
should be placed in charge of an additional collector and another 
additional collector should be in charge of preventive work, export 
and drawbacks. The scale of pay of these additional collectors 
should be Rs. 1600-2000. (8.48) 

136. The emoluments of the collectors of customs in charge 
of Bombay and Calcutta should be equivalent to that of a joint 
secretary. (8.49) 

137. All assistant collectors in preventive including airport 
and baggage, intelligence and investigation (both preventive and 
appraising) and in the directorates! should be given a uniform 
special pay or allowance of Rs. 150/- p.m. and the deputy collec¬ 
tors Rs. 200/- p.m. (8.50) 

138. Adequate space should be provided to customs labora¬ 
tories. (8.53) 

139. Liaison between the laboratory and executive units should 
be maintained through periodic group discussions, meetings with 
senior officers etc. (8.53) 

140. There should be adequate training and library facilities. 
Entrants should be given 4-6 months training in customs laws and 
procedures in the preventive and appraising departments and also 
in the laboratory before being given a charge. (8.53) 

141. The laboratories should be reorganised into units (having 
1 chemist in class II and 2 assistant chemists in class III) specialis¬ 
ing in different sectors of trade and one unit in anti-smuggling 
matters (gold, narcotics, precious stones etc.). (8.53) 

142. 2 or 3 such units may be controlled by a class I officer. 
If on this basis there are more than one class I officer, the head 
of the laboratory may be an officer in the junior administrative 
grade. (8.53) 

143. There should be an administrative officer to assist the 
chief chemist. (8.53) 

144. The minimum qualification for recruitment to class III 
post may be reduced to second class B.Sc. with chemistry. The 
initial pay on completion of probation should be Rs. 300/-. |8.53) 
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145. Better prospects should be provided for laboratory attend¬ 
ants by suitably extending the pay scale and the posts should be 
ordinarily filled by promoting suitable candidates from iclass IV. 

(8.53) 

146. A two man committee of technical experts should be 
set up to recommend on standard equipment for laboratories. 

(8.53) 

147. Except in metropolitan port towns, separate regional 
laboratories to attend to central' excise work should be set up. 

(8.53) 

148. Officers of the chemical service should be posted to a 
few posts in the central exchange for assessment data. (8.53) 

Chapter IX 

149. Proper yard-sticks should be devised by the Directorate 
of Inspection for all items of work taking into account all relevant 
factors. (9.5) 

150. There should be a well-defined and well-planned person¬ 
nel policy, taking into account (a) a balanced cadre composition 
(b) uniformity in the cadre strengths in different custom houses 
and (c) providing adequate prospects for advancement in career. 
(9.5) 

151. A standing committee of high level representatives of 
the Board, the Directorate of Inspection and the Financial Adviser 
should be set up to consider staff requirements and to accord 
sanction promptly. (9.5) 

152. Collectors should be empowered to make gbod tem¬ 
porary staff needs on the basis of yard-stick and in accordance with 
the personnel policy and within their budget. (9.5) 

153. Sufficiently long panels, both for direct recruitment and 
for promotion should be drawn up well in advance in epeh cadre 
and kept valid for a calendar year. (9.5) 

154. Adequate training arrangements for all categories of 
staff should be instituted on a top priority basis. (9.7) 

155. Pending implementation of the training scheme prepared 
by an ad hoc committee of officials set up as a result! of the 
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recommendations of Central Excise Re-organisation Committee, 
a directorate of training under a senior collector should be set 
up. While the training—of class I officers will be his direct res¬ 
ponsibility, that in respect of class II and class III executive 
grades will be discharged by him through the 4 regional schools. 
(9.7) 

156. The foundational course in the National Academy of 
Administration at Mussoorie for class I probationers should be 
at the commencement of the career. (9.8) 

157. After training but as part of the probation each class I 
probationer should work independently as. appraiser for six months, 
preventive inspector for three months and central excise superin¬ 
tendent for three months. (9.9) 

158. Postings should be planned for maximum development 
and appropriate untilization of the officers. (9.10) 

159. System of postings should be patterned for different 
grades and cadres. (9.11) 

160. Time-schedules for completion of jobs, forms, registers 
and statements should be prescribed to provide effective manage¬ 
rial control, but avoiding duplication and wastage. (9.16) 

161. Particular attention should be paid to disposal of letters 
from the public. (9.16) 

162. Manuals and other compilation of instructions, forms etc. 
should be compiled centrally and local variations should be mini¬ 
mised. Then local manuals should issue as supplements to central 
manuals. (9.17) 

163. Organization & Methods .—Units under assistant collec¬ 
tors should be set up in all major charges. (9.18) 

164. Closer attention should be paid to staff welfare and senior 
assistant collectors should be'appointed as welfare officers to cover 
both the customs and central excise departments at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. At other places the welfare officer may be 
a class I officer part-time or a full-time calss II officer under the 
overall charge of a class I officer. (9.19) 
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165. Housing for officers of the customs department and in 
particular for the collectors and for officers attending to appraising 
and preventive functions should be provided on a priority basis. 
(9.20 & 9.21) 


D. N. T1WARI 


D. P. ANAND 


N. K. MUKARJI 

m. p. Singh 

A. N. BISWAS 

M. PANCHAPPA 


New Delhi, 
July 21th, 1967. 



ANNEXURE 1 


(vide Para 7.14) 

Comments of various Commissions and Committees on the issue of 

independent appellate tribunals for Customs and Central Excise cases. 

(1) Taxation Enquiry Commission : (1953) 

“Having examined the matter from the point of view of the 
need for moderating the claims of abstract justice by practical con¬ 
sideration of administrative efficiency, we think that it is not expe¬ 
dient to introduce in the customs administration exactly the same 
type of appellate machinery as exists in income-tax. We would 
leave the present appellate powers of the Central Board of Revenue 
as they are, but suggest that revision petitions against the orders of 
the Central Board of Revenue or the collector of customs should be 
disposed of by a Tribunal which should be independent of the Ministry 
of Finance and should consist of at least one judicial member who 
should be either a serving or a retired High Court judge, and one 
member who has had experience of customs administration”. 

(2) Tobacco Expert Committee : (1956-57) 

“(c) Appellate Tribunal—Several witnesses urged the setting up 
of separate Appellate Tribunals for the Central Excise Department, 
citing the analogy of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunals. One section 
of the trade in Gujarat urged that the setting up of such Tribunals 
would provide the channels of appeals as in the Income-tax Depart¬ 
ment and person? who were aggrieved by a decision in the first appeal 
could file an appeal before the Tribunal. In Guntur, Nipani Jaysingpur 
and Bombay, witnesses urged setting up of such Tribunals to ensure 
more speedy and equitable decision of appeals. 

Some witnesses in Bombay were of the opinion that the Tribunal 
should hear appeals in which the subject matter of the appeal exceeded 
Rs. 2,500. 

Jfc ❖ * * H* ❖ * * * 

Taxation Enquiry Commission’s recommendation for setting up 
a Tribunal to decide revision petition? against the Collectors’ and the 
Central Board of Revenue’s appellate order? should be implemented.” 

(3) Customs Re-organisation Committee : (1957-58) 

“We agree with the (Taxation Enquiry) Commission’s views 
except to the extent that we consider that the association of a suitable 
representative of the import-export trade as an additional, or third, 
member of the tribunal would be an improvement and would help 
to secure more informed, and therefore, more objective, decisions”. 

(4) Estimates Committee: (1959) 

“Revision petitions are, however, again considered by the Chair¬ 
man. C.B.R.. even though as Additional Secretary to the Government 
and assisted by a Joint Secretary of Ministry of Law. The Committee 
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feel that as a result the purpose of the law is not fulfilled. They, 
therefore, recommend that the feasibility of Setting up a separate 
Tribunal to deal with revision petitions independently of the Centra 
Board of Revenue as suggested by the Taxation Enquiry Commissioi 
might be reconsidered.” 

(5) Law Commission: (1959) 

The Law Commission did not specifically examine the procedure for 
customs adjudications, but in the course of its observations on the need 
for a judicial review of administrative decisions in general, it has expressed 
itself in the following terms about departmental adjudications of Customs 
offences :— 

“It is surprising that duties of customs should be levied on sea 
and land frontiers under law which leave not only the determination 
of the duty but the levy *f penalties of confiscation and fine to admi¬ 
nistrative officers and provide an appeal and revision to superior 
officers, prescribing no procedure whatever for the hearing of these 
appeals and revisions. Not infrequently under these Acts, the citizen 
is subjected to heavy penalties without any opportunity of a review 
by a judicial authority in matters of a clearly quasi-juijicial nature.” 

The Commission has, however, not made any specific recommenda¬ 
tions about Customs adjudications, but among its recommendations in the 
matter of reviews of administrative decisions in general, the following 
are relevant to Customs adjudications :— 

“(a) In the judicial and quasi-judicial decisions an appeal on 
facts should lie to an independent tribunal presided oyer by a person 
qualified to be a judge of a High Court. He may be assisted by a 
person or persons with administrative or technical knowledge. The 
tribunal must function with openness, fairness and impartiality as laid 
down by the Franks Committee. 

(b) In the case of judicial or quasi-judicial decisions, an appeal 
or t, revision on a question of law should lie to tpe High Court. 
Special machinery can, if necessary, be provided to assist the High 
Court judge. The suggestions made by the Spens Committee may 
be adopted in this connection.” 

(6) Central Excise Re-organisation Committee Report : (1963) 

“While the present appellate channels* may continue, the final 
stage of the revision application should be abandoned; instead of an 
Appellate Tribunal which would go both into the facts of the case 
as well as point of law should be set up. The Tribunal should have 
one Member of status and experience comparable to that of a serving 
or retired High Court Judge and one or two members with working 
experience of technical excise work. The Tribunal should not bt 
subordinate to the Chief Excise Authority but there is no objectiwr 
to its being within the Ministry of Finance 

(7) Tariff Revision Committee : (1966) 

“We have considered the above arguments very carefully an< 
we feel on balance that a tribunal structure should be available i 
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respect of tariff cases. The present system, whatever may be the 
advantages claimed for it, is due for change, particularly since it has 
been unfavourably commented upon by several bodies, and to date 
seems to have failed to satisfy the commercial public. We agree 
with the consensus of the opinion expressed before us, namely that 
the first appeal may lie to the departmental authorities as at present. 
A second appeal or revision petition may lie to the tribunal whose 
decis'ion should be final, but with a provision for reference to the 
High Courts on points of law. 

We do not propose here to go into details like the constitution 
of the tribunal, its location and so on. Obviously, however, the mem¬ 
bers of the tribunal should be persons of high status, wide administra¬ 
tive experience and knowledge of commercial practices and above 
all imbued with public spirit. We would not like to make any other 
specific recommendations but would point out that in view of the 
pressing need for satisfactory and acceptable arrangements for settling 
disputed points in regard to the principles of classification and issuing 
authoritative rulings in this regard, such a body should be indepen¬ 
dent of the concerned administrative departments.” 

The relevant provisions of General Agreement on Tariff and Trade, 
1948 to which India is a signatory reads as follows :— 

“Each contracting party Shall maintain, or institute as soon as 
practicable, judicial, arbitral or administrative tribunals or procedures 
for the purpose, inter alia, of the prompt review and correction of 
administrative action relating to customs matters. Such tribunals or 
procedures shall be independent of the agencies entrusted with admi¬ 
nistrative enforcement and their decisions shall be implemented, by 
and shall govern the practice of, such agencies.... ” 

[Art. 10, para 3(b)] 

“The provisions of sub-paragraph (b) of this paragraph shall 
not require the elimination or substitution of procedures in force in 
the territory of a contracting party on the date of this Agreement 
which in fact provide for an objective and impartial review of admi¬ 
nistrative action even though such procedures are not fully or formally 
independent of the agencies entrusted with administrative enforcement. 
Any contracting party employing such procedures shall, upon request, 
furnish the CONTRACTING PARTIES with full information thereon 
in order that they may determine whether such procedures conform 
to the requirements of this sub-paragraph”. 

[Art. 10, para 3(c)] 

It will be seen that though a saving has been provided for. the 
ideal has been clearly mentioned as the appointment of tribunals 
independent of the agencies entrusted wltfT administrative enforce¬ 
ment. 



ANNEXURE 2 
(Para 8*4) 

Present stqff strength of the field 


Category of Post Cadre 

Class 

Scale of Pay 

Strength 
as on 

1-1-67 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Collectors of Cus- Customs 
toms. & 

1 

1800-100-2000-12$- 

2250 

5 

Central 

Excise 

Addl./Dcputy/Appel- 
late Collectors. 


1100-50-1300-60-1600 

8 

Assistant Collectors 


400-400-450-30-510- 

EB-700-40-1100- 
50/2-1250 

45 

Dy. Chief Chemist Chemical 

I 

1100-50-1400 

3 

Service 

Chemical Examiner, 


700-50-1250 

5 

Gr. I 

Chemical Examiner, 


400-40-800-50-930 

3 

Or. 11 




69 

Principal Appraisers Appraising 

11 

600-35-950 

59 

Appraisers 


350-25-500-30-590- 

EB-30-800-EB-830- 

35-900 

292 

Chief Inspectors . Preventive 

11 

600-35-880+S.P. of 

Rs. 75/- for Bom./ 
Calcutta. 

7 

Addl. Chief Inspectors 


350-25-500-30-390- 
EB-30-800 + 20 % 

3 

Preventive Inspectors 

110 

350-25-500-30-390- 
EB-30-800 

54 



Ill 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Assistant Chemical 
Examiners. 

Chemical 

II 

350-25-500-EB-30-590- 
EB-30-830-35-900 

10 

Chief Accounts 

Officer 

Ministerial 

II 

590-30-830-35-900 

3 

Auditor 



590-30-830-35-900 

2 

Supdt. (Launches) . 

Ministerial 

11 

425-25-500-30-710 

1 


(N on- 
gazetted 


431 


Chemical Assistant Chemical 

III 

325-15-475-EB-20-575 

40 

Gr. I 




Chemical Assistant 


210-10-290-15-320- 

34 

Gr. II 


EB-15-425 


Laboratory Attender 


(a) 85-2-95-3-110- 

31 



EB-3-128 




(b) 80-1-85-2-95-EB- 

74 



3-110 


Senior Grade Ex- 3 Appraising 

III 

325-15-475-EB-20-575 


aminer ( 



178 

Examiner (O.G.) . | 


210-10-290-15-320-EB 


J 


-15-425-EB-l 5-485 


Preventive Officer Preventive 

III 

325-15-475-EB-20-575 

92 

Gr. I (S.G.) 




Preventive Officer, 


210-10-290-15-320-EB 

365 

Gr. I (O.G.) 


-15-425-EB-l 5-485 


Preventive Officer, 


150-5-160-8-240-EB- 

521 

Gr. II 


8-280-10-300 


Woman Searcher 


110-3-131-4-155-EB- 

13 



4-175-5-180 


Supdt. (Ministerial) Ministerial 

HI 

450-25-575 

3 

S.G. 




Supdt. (Ministerial) 


350-20-450-25-575 

27 

Jr. Grade. 




Dy. Supdt. (M) 


335-15-425 

43 

Head Clerks 


210-10-290-15-320-EB 

86 


-15-380 



112 


1 2 3 4 5 


U.D.C. 


130-5-160-8-200-EB- 
-8-256-EB-8-280-10- 
300 

749 

L.D.C. 


110-3-131-4-155-EB-t 

1,246 



4-175-5-180 


Steno-typists . 


-do- +20/-S.P. 

27 

Stenographer (S.G.) 3 Ministerial 

Stenographer (O.G.) f 

J 

III 

210-10-290-15-320-EP1 

-15-425 

130-5-160-8-200-EB- 
8-256-EB-8-280-10- 

• 16 


300 


Cashier 


335-15-485 

3 

Dy. Cashier . 


270-15-435 

1 

Gcstetner Supervisor 


130-5-160-8-200-EB- 
8-256-8-280-10-300 

1 

Gestetner Operator. 


110-3-125 

3 

Laboratory Clerk , 


110-180 

1 

Chief Engine Driver 


150-5-175-6-205-EB- 

1 



7-240 


Engine Driver . 


140-5-175 

2 

Jeep/Motor Driver . 


110-3-131-4-139 

23 




3,580 

Tindels . 

IV 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

2 

Gestetner Operator 


-do- 

7 

(Jr.) 

Book Binder . 


-do- 

3 

Seaman . . 


75-1-85-EB-2-95 

3 

Daftry 


-do- 

207 

Jamadar 


-do- 

56 

Daftadar . 


-do- 

2 

Liftman 


-do- 

8 

Sepoys/Peons, . 


70-1-80-EB-1-85 

1,241 

Others 


-do- 

217 

(Boatmen, Greaser, 

Lascars, Sarang, 
etc. and Mali, 

Sweeper, Farash, 





Hamals, etc.) 


1,746 
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(Par'f 'll of the "Customs Stu3y~Team Report) - 


Page 

Nos. 

Other 

references 

For 

Read 

Title 

page 


PART II 

PART II 



PREVENTIVE PREVENTIVE 

ARRANGEMENTS: ARRANGEMENTS, 
ORGANISATION ORGANISATION 
AND PERSONNEL AND PERSONNEL 

ii 

para 7— 
line 3 

team. 

team, 

11 

para 2 >12— 
line 8 

para 2-12- 
line 9 

para 2 -12- 
line 19 

craft 

cancelation 

if 

crafts 

cancellation 

of 

12 

para 2 -16— 
line 7 

mportantly 

importantly 

13 

para 2 -19- 
line 24 

at 

as 

25 

para 3-8 — 
line 5 

precent 

present 

30 

line 1 

maesures 

measures 

31 

para 4 -9— 
line 1 

1065 

1965 

36 

para 5 -3— 
line 13 

advise 

advice 

37 

para 5 -7— 
line 1 

cannot static 

cannot be static 

49 

line 1 
line 11 

fice 

appal 

five 

appeal 

50 

para 7-12 — 
line 4 

as 

a 


[P. T. O. 
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Page 

Nos. 

Other 

references 

For 

Read 

51 

line 3 

again 

against 


line 4 

that would 

that there would 


line 8 

quasi-qudicial 

quasi-judicial 


para 7 -16— 
line 3 

ruling 

rulings 


para 7 -16- 
line 9 

chould 

should 


para 7 -16— 
line 9 

The 

This 

53 

last line 

•reproduced 

•reproduced at page 

55 

para 8 -10— 
line 2 

at page 109 

colected 

110 

collected 

57 

para 8 -16— 
line 9 

and sectional 

by sectional 

67 

para 8 -35- 
col. 3 

specialization 

% total to 

specialization 

% to total 

68 

line 5 

ihe 

the 

69 

pa r a 8 -44— 
item (3)— 
line 2 

keping 

keeping 

73 

para 8 -52— 
line 22 

spectograph 

spectrograph 


para 8 -52— 
line 23 

omission 

emission 

86 

para 9 -22— 
line 2 

experience 

expenditure 

88 

Recommen¬ 
dation no. 

18—line 4 

taily 

tally 

96 

line 8 

90(b). Staffing in 

90. The senior 

98 

line 3 

Statistics and 

Intelligence Branch 
should 
tranferability 

collectors atj the 
major portjs of 
Bombay and 
transferability 


line 6 

in a Custom 

in a Custom House, 

100 

line 10 

House minor port 
in to 

minor port 
into 

104 

line 4 
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D. N. TIWARY 
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